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Koppers Material Handling Plants 











Coke ScrEENING STATION OF THE CoNSOLIDATED Gas 
Company At Hunt’s Point, New York 


A KOPPERS material handling system serves the Becker 
Type Gas Oven Plant of the Consolidated Gas Company at 
Hunt’s Point, New York. This system prepares and delivers 
1750 tons of coal per day to the ovens, and handles, sizes and 
screens approximately 1200 tons of coke. The screening 
station, an important unit in the system, separates the domes- 
tic coke into four sizes and cleans it from breeze. 


In its flexibility and assured continuity of operation, ‘this 
plant is typical of Koppers material handling installations in 
the exacting service of by-product coke and gas plants and 
central power stations. 


The Koppers Construction 
Company 


Designers and Builders of 
BY-PRODUCT COKE AND GAS PLANTS 


Pittsburgh New York 








Chicago 
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Toronto, Ont. Fargo, N. D. 
5,000,000 cu. ft. per day r / 800,000 cu. ft. per day 
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Portland, Me., 2nd Plant y Fall River, Mass. 
750.000 cu. ft. per day 1,600,000 cu. ft. per day 


Plants Completed in 1926 and 1927 


Also Completed—Stamford, Conn., 1,100,000 cu ft.; Buenos Aires, 3,500,000 cu. ft. 
Santiago, Chile, 3,000,000 cu. ft.; Toronto, Ont., 600,000 cu. ft. (extension) 


Under Construction Pawtucket, R. I. ......... 1,060,000 cu. ft. 
i Faribault, Minn. 





<i. Builders of Coal Gas Plants 
 44\ LexingtonAve. New York. 
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Know Your Stuff 






How house heating sales can be facilitated 


J. G. Elder 


HIS might well be called the automatic age 

Go into any factory and you will find auto- 

matic machines doing work that only a com- 
paratively few years ago required a good deal more 
personal attention on the part of the operative. Au- 
tomatic machinery is finding more and more use 
in the office. Addressing machines, sealing machines 
and duplicating machines are coming to be more and 
more automatic. 

This trend toward automatic operation wherever 
it can be applied is being felt to a greater and 
greater extent in the heating field. Automatic heat 
treating furnaces are taking the place of the man 
who through long years of experience has become 
able to judge the right heat by means of the eye. 
It is only natural, therefore, that the heating of 
residence and commercial buildings automatically 
should be growing in favor with great and rapid 
strides. The day is surely not far distant when 
practically all these buildings in our cities will be 
heated automatically. This means so far as we now 
know either the use of gas or oil or a combination of 
the two as a fuel. The future looks especially bright 
for gas. Automatically operated gas furnaces are 
already slowly but surely cutting in on the dirty, 
troublesome, uncontrollable coal furnaces. They 
are to a certain extent replacing oil burners. 


History Repeats Itself 


History is repeating itself. Perhaps some of you 
can remember the days when the gas range made 
its debut. “Cook with gas! What foolishness!” 
But today the family without its gas range or at 
least a combination range is old fashioned indeed. 

Of course there are those to whom gas is not 
available. They would use it if they could. How- 
ever, under the circumstances, which may be changed 
when we have super-gas plants and long distance 
distribution, they have to be content with coal or 





The Pawtucket Gas Company 


oil. The gas-fired house-heating boiler is already 
well along the path taken by the gas range. 

In various Western and Southern cities it has 
reached the stage where it is considered almost a 
necessity. It has been studied and perfected until 
now it is the cleanest, most efficient, safest and most 
dependable system of heating on the market. At 
this stage of its development it comes to New Eng- 
land. 

The rate of growth of the house-heating business 
depends upon us, the salesmen. We are the pio- 
neers, the frontiersmen. We have an article we 
know is the best. We are backed by companies, our 
own, and the manufacturers that are spending thou- 
sands of dollars and hours of time plus the best that 
science can give to develop and perfect the most 
logical and efficient method of heating, automatically 
controlled house-heating. To be successful, how- 
ever, the salesman must have more than this back- 
ing. His success depends upon two things. He 
must be absolutely sold on the article he is selling 
and he “must know his stuff” thoroughly. 


Idea Is Appealing 


There is something so appealing about the idea 
of heating by gas with the modern equipment that 
it is an easy matter for any salesman to be sold on 
gas house-heating. Gas is noiseless, clean and at- 
tractive. The installation occupies a very small 
amount of space. The fuel is piped to the heating 
plant and is the most easily controlled and depend- 
able known. It is paid for after it is used and in- 
stead of frequently fluctuating up and down in price 
the general price trend is perhaps downward. The 
man who installs a gas heating plant today may feel 
very sure that in ten years the price of his fuel will 
be relatively lower than it is now, if not actually 
lower. There is no other fuel of which this is true. 

Nine out of ten men approached on the subject 
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agree almost from the start that gas is the ideal 
fuel. The big drawback, so they say, is the cost. 
It sounds so good that it must cost a great deal to 
use. If it doesn’t cost more something must be 
wrong. We have come to judge quality by price 
rather than by the intrinsic value of the material or 
service. 

Right here is where the second item comes in. 
The salesman must “know his stuff” in order to do 
away with this hallucination. He must “know his 
stuff” if he is to convince and to open the eyes of his 
prospect to the fact that for the money spent he 
can get more enjoyment and satisfaction through 
heating with gas than by any other method. In heat- 
ing by gas the cost of the fuel is the one and only 
expense never increased by the many other items 
that go to make up the cost of heating with any 
other fuel. 


Thermostat Is the Janitor 


The thermostat on the wall is the efficient janitor 
who is on the job night and day. It never goes to 
sleep, never gives notice, never gets drunk, never 
fails to fire up when more heat is needed, or turn 
down the fire when less heat is the desirable thing. 
Its wages consist merely of winding a clock once a 
week. This janitor is so efficient that the owner 
hardly knows that he has a furnace in the house 
aside from the fact that it’s always summer tem- 
perature at home. 

With fuels other than the always ready-to-use gas, 
the first cost is only one of a long series, together 
with a great number of inconveniences. To burn 
solid fuels, there must be large storage bins in the 
basement which have to be filled with coal, the dust 
of which is continually settling all over the house 
making spring housecleaning a dreaded but neces- 
sary toil. There are the ashes which have to be 
taken out every day if the cost of renewing grates 
is to be kept down. There is the firing of the fur- 
nace in the early morning when the house is cold 
and the banking of the fire at night. 

To burn liquid fuels storage tanks must be pro- 
vided. These have to be filled frequently, as often 
as every week, perhaps every five days in the coldest 
weather. These tanks sometimes run over, cover- 
ing the basement floor with a substance which it is 
almost impossible to remove. The disagreeable 
odor permeates through the house. Then there are 
the uncertainty of the prices, the tendency of which 
are always up, noisy motors, and many other both- 
ersome items, to say nothing of paying more for 
the installation of the oil burner than a complete 
gas-fired boiler costs completely installed. 


Answer Unanimous 


Isn’t the elimination of all these disagreeable fac- 
tors which are components of all forms of heating 
other than gas worth something? By all means! is 
the unanimous answer. 

Factors of prime importance to the salesman mak- 
ing his first installations are certainly that the sys- 
tem in the house to be heated is properly sized 


placed and in good order. The first installations are 
experiments and in any experiment those concerned 
are always ready to lay the blame for poor results 
to the apparatus used. 

You would not think of taking a man out of a 
hospital as the victim on whom to try out your 
moonshine. Instead you’d pick some friend who 
was in good physical condition. 

Just so with the first gas-fired boilers. Put one 
in your own home. Put others in the homes of offi- 
cials of the company or close friends of the com- 
sany. Put them in places where you can watch and 
study them. 

Keep accurate figures on the consumption under 
all weather conditions. Determine your factors for 
each job. Know exactly what each boiler has con- 
sumed to date and the cost of the gas. 

One is continually hearing the statement, “I heard 
so-and-so pays a gas bill of fifty dollars a month.” 
Be able to say, “He had one bill for $50.25, covering 
the coldest month of the year, but his average is”— 
etc. 

Find out approximately how much coal was con- 
sumed over a like period in the old coal boiler or 
oil in the oiler burner, replaced by the present equip- 
ment, and compare the figures. 


Obtain All Data 


In other words, obtain all possible available data 
so when you call on a prospective buyer you can 
show him the facts. Your first customer can make 
your later work quite easy for you or make it pretty 
tough sledding, depending upon the care with which 
the first customer was selected and the intelligent 
attention given to the designing and installing of 
the plant and the service rendered during the first 
few heating seasons it is in operation. 

Remember that one dissatisfied customer can 
cause more damage than ten satisfied ones can off- 
set. Keep your eyes and ears open at all times for 
facts and items which will help you in your work. 
Obtain letters from customers outside the company 
telling how much they like the gas-fired boiler. Try 
to have facts from all classes of people, from people 
who are well known. These facts are your ace cards 
and you must have a good hand of cards to lay on 
the table when they are called for. 

Now to get down to brass tacks and see how the 
foregoing works out in actual practice, let us ex- 
amine the history of some actual installations. Sup- 
pose we take a case which shows how one installa- 
tion can be made to lead to others. 

While driving around town last summer I no- 
ticed a large building which was being remodeled 
into stores and apartments. Obtaining the name of 
the owner from one of the workmen, I called on him, 
only to learn I was too late. He had ordered oil 
burners and tanks some time before. However, be- 
ing a progressive man, always interested in any- 
thing new which was backed up by a reliable com- 
pany, he listened to what I had to say. After hear- 
ing the story he asked: 

“Can you give me some idea of how one of your 
boilers would work in a hospital?” 
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Regulating Temperature in a Hospital 


“Can I? You just bet I can. How much would 
it be worth to you and those interested to be able 
to maintain your hospital within one degree of any 
temperature desired, doing this day and night 
through the winter without any effort on anyone’s 
part and at the same time have every part of the 
building just as clean as your operating room?” 

“It would be worth quite a bit, but I expect it 
would be a bit costly.” 

“Not nearly as costly as you’d suppose. 
mately how much coal do you use?” 

“I’m not sure, but it’s somewhere between 35 and 
40 tons.” 


“Call it 37 tons at $16.50 per ton. That would be 
$610. Add 25 per cent of this, or $150 more, for a 
janitor who would be on the job at all times, not only 
regulating the fire in such a manner to maintain a 
uniform temperature, but also doing away with all 
dirt and the troubles that go with coal. Would you 
pay $150 for such a janitor, making a total of $760 
to obtain such results?” 

“I surely would. We are now paying one man 
$200 to care for the furnace and another $25 to re- 
move the ashes.” 


“All right, sir, I feel quite sure I can save you 
money. We are heating practically all of our homes 
at a cost of 25 per cent over the initial cost of the 
coal previously used, and we can do this for you, I 
am sure. But, to be certain, I’d like to take the 
measurements on the building.” 

“Your proposition sounds pretty good. I'll ar- 
range at the hospital for you to call and measure it. 
Then we’ll see what can be done.” 


Approxi- 


Radiation Data 


The building proved to be of frame construction, 
to be forty feet long, thirty feet wide and two stories 
high, had a sloping roof and a right wing twenty 
feet by twenty feet. It was heated by an H. B. 
Smith No. 24 coal boiler, operating on from one to 
two pounds of pressure. 

The boiler heated the house in a satisfactory way 
excepting in the spring and fall, when trouble was 
experienced in preventing the building from being 
overheated. This, of course, is a common fault with 
coal. 

Using the theoretical radiation of 723 square feet, 
we figured the estimate on a 70 degree 200 day 
basis with a Krt factor of .175 and reached a con- 
sumption figure of 885,000 cubic feet, which, with 
our rates, would cost approximately $650. 

An estimated operating figure of $700 was pre- 
sented to the board of directors at the time the 
price of the Bryant 9-S-4 boiler installed complete 
was presented. Here was something very definite. 
It now sifted down to the question of the accuracy 
of our figures. These were all gone over with them. 

We also submitted data taken on other installa- 
tions, showing how the actual costs compared with 
our estimates. We referred them to customers who 






were using gas fired house heating systems and 
showed them letters from other satisfied users. 


Customer Signs 


The idea of cleanliness and even temperature ap- 
pealed to them more than anything else. After 
three days of steady plugging on our part they 
were brought to the point of signing on the dotted 
line and on September 20, 1924, the boiler was in- 
stalled and in operation. 

Since that time they have maintained an even 
temperature of not 70 degrees, as we figured, but 
76 degrees twenty-four hours a day without a single 
interruption. The old boiler room has been made 
over into a laundry and the coal bin is now a clean 
storage room for preserves and other foods. In 
fact, the. whole basement is now as spick and span 
as the rest of the building. 

The following gives a comparison of the cost of 
heating with gas and coal. 

Cost of gas over a period of 203 days, September 
20, 1924, to April 12, 1925, $630.09. 


Cost of coal, 35 tons at $16.50............. $610.00 
Pe, (ORS gk ooo coe knd bale daw eR vides 200.00 
RIE A BT a po, ee SA ee 25.00 

Ca aa th hed ebk eel aaeeekeeeeceuaa $835.00 


Saving, $204.91. 


One must remember, however, that the winter in 
question was somewhat warmer than the average. 
It may also be well to point out that the rental 
value of the space formerly used for a boiler room 
and now for a laundry, and of the old coal bin has 
not been added to the cost of burning coal. Yet 
these are items that really did add to the cost of 
using that fuel and might be added as a further sav- 
ing in favor of gas. 


Additional Order From Customer 


We have added another satisfied customer to our 
growing list, one to whom we may refer a prospect 
and know that our boiler will receive a good boost 
In fact, it was only a short time ago that we had a 
telephone call from this same man. 

“I’m sending you the plans of my new home,” he 
said, “and I'd like to have you figure the size of the 
gas boiler.” 

“Fine! We'll also give you an estimate on oper- 
ating costs.” 

“All right, but I’m not worrying about that. It 
happens that the radiation in the building you first 
approached me about—the one in which I put oil, 
is almost identical with that in the hospital, and 
to date the oil has cost just $159 more than the gas.” 

This is exceptional, and we told him so, but it 
made no difference. He had the figures before him. 

One of the best selling points we have is that we 
can point to a dozen cases in which we have made 
an installation in a man’s home and after a year’s 
trial sold another to some member of his family or to 
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a close friend. It is just such experiences as these 
and the one detailed here that gives one confidence 
in the article he is selling. 


Gas companies must introduce the gas-fired boil- 
ers. They must do the first selling, make the first 
installations; in other words, create the demand. 
When the demand is created, the plumber and steam 
fittérs will fall in line. Encourage them! Do every- 
thing in your power to aid them, for they are your 
salesmen. They are the ones in close contact with 
your future prospects. 


I feel something like Will Rogers felt when writ- 


ing one of his Bull Durham ads. He made the 
statement that if the empty sacks of Bull Durham 
tobacco sold each year were laid out in a straight 
line they would reach from Oklahoma to Yoko- 
hama; then finished by saying, “I don’t smoke the 
darn stuff myself, but a lot of people must, or there 
wouldn’t be so many empty sacks.” I don’t use a 
gas-fired boiler myself, for I’m not keeping a home 
warm for anyone, but there must be a lot sold or 
there wouldn’t be such a lot of talk about them. 
Today the question is not, “Can I afford to heat my 
house with gas?” but rather, “Can I afford to heat 
my home with any fuel but gas?” 


+ EES 


The Househeating Load--Its Possi-, 


bilities and Effects 
F. J. Woolfenden 


Superintendent Pressure Department, Detroit City Gas Company 


(Continued from July 23rd issue) 

2. Distribution System 
ISTRIBUTION systems vary to such an ex- 
D tent that-it would be impossible to outline any 
definite plan of reinforcement which would 
be applicable to all. Location of source of supply, 
hourly sendouts, the type of system, whether low 
pressure fed from holders or district governors, semi- 
high pressure, or strictly high pressure, are factors 
which enter into the problem, and each case must be 
solved according to the conditions found. What 
would be a logical solution in one case probably 
would not apply to another. As a first step, the 
areas in which a gas househeating load is likely to 
develop should be determined and the ultimate con- 

sumption of these districts estimated. 

In order to present something which might be of 
value, it was thought best to take up a study of a 
specific case. We have prepared a map of our sys- 
tem on which are spotted all househeating installa- 
tions. The area supplied by the Detroit system cov- 
ers some 201 square miles. From a study of this 
map, we find that the househeating installations are 
roughly grouped into four sections, representing an 
area of approximately sixteen square miles, or 8 per 
cent of the total area. This does not mean that 
future househeating installations will be confined to 
such limited areas. It is expected that they will 
spread out more or less, the newly building sections 
developing househeating distribution supply prob- 
lems first. We can expect no househeating to de- 
velop in certain areas which are fairly well defined 

t6In other sections we can confidently expect as high 
as 80 per cent househeating. 





* Read at the annual meeting of the Michigan Gas 
Association, Mackinac Island, July 5-7. 
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Plans Made to Carry Househeating Load 

In some of these areas we have already designed 
our distribution system to carry a househeating load 
using as the base figure a demand rate varying from 
500 cu. ft. per hour per consumer in the very sub- 
stantial high class sections, to 300 cu. ft. per hour. 
In areas where the consumption density is now the 
greatest, we do not expect to add any considerable . 
househeating load. This area comprises the hotel 
and apartment house sections adjacent to the busi- 
ness section. As a matter of fact, a gas househeat- 
ing load is not an improbability in any good resi- 
dential district. The location of existing oil burn- 
ing installations shows these sections in which the 
future gas load will probably be greatest and oil 
burning installations are now numerous in every good 
residential district. 

Taking all of these factors into consideration, it 
is expected that practically all of the househeating 
load will be confined to 25 per cent of the territory 
supplied, or, roughly, 50 square miles consisting of 
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three main groups—one in the northwestern, one 
north central, and one in the eastern section of the 
city. 

The “typical square mile” design of the distribu- 
tion system is followed practically throughout these 
sections and consists of 12-inch low pressure head- 
ers placed one mile apart and feeding 4-inch or 6-inch 
intersecting local distributing mains. These 12-inch 
low pressure headers are fed at mile intervals 
through district governors. Pressures at outlet of 
regulators has been maintained by us at 5.0 inches 
water. Pressure at the low point has been calcu- 
lated at 3.4 inches in the main with a consumption 
of 110,000 c. f. h. per square mile. (See Exhibit 
No. 9, page 104.) 

It seems now to be the trend in the industry to 
utilize much higher pressures than have heretofore 
been used in the gas distribution mains. This pro- 
cedure will greatly increase the capacity of the aver- 
age system with economy to the consumer and the 
company and with satisfaction to both. The more 
general application of the use of loading devices on 
district governors will also add to distribution sys- 
tem capacities; both of these conditions, properly 
utilized, will make it possible to add a considerable 
amount of househeating business at a nominal ex- 
pense. 


Pressure Ranges 


The pressure range at consumer’s appliances is 
practically zero near the governor and may be as 
much as 2.5 inches water at the low point in the 
square mile. With a loading device on the governor, 
the pressure in the vicinity of the governor would 
be from 5.0 inches at off peak hours to any prede- 
termined amount at peak hour. In Detroit, we are 
planning on about 7.5 inches. Figuring on a gas of 
0.6 gravity, the capacity of the mains in the square 
mile would be increased from 110,000 to 190,000 cu 
ft. per hour, in both cases the low point remaining 
the same. We are installing these devices when 
necessary in newly developing territory where the 
governors are now placed two miles apart. How- 
ever, eventually in these areas, governors will be 
placed one mile apart, depending upon the rapidity 
with which the load develops. In this way half of 
the expense involved in running high pressure trans- 
mission mains at mile intervals is deferred simply 
by placing these mains two miles apart at the start 

If the future househeating load were spread more 
or less uniformly throughout the 50 square miles in 
which such a load is thought likely to develop, a 
large load can be taken on at a nominal cost. We 
find further that the coincident demand of the house- 
heating installation is not at its maximum during the 
ordinary peak. In realty the househeating diversity 
during peak hour, viz: from 5 p. m. to 6 p. m., is 
about 1.4. 

Our peak demand occurs on Thanksgiving Day be- 
tween the hours of 11 a. m. and 12 noon. This peak 

xceeds the peak on our maximum day by about 
900,000 cu. ft. Assuring a negligible amount of 
househeating load between 11 a. m. and 1 p. m. on 


Thanksgiving Day, this 900,000 cu. ft. per hour could 
be applied on the househeating load at peak hour 
when the househeating diversity is 14 to 1. It is 
apparent that this would make available supply for 
househeating of 1,260,000 cu. ft. per hour at some 
other period of the day, provided, of course, the 
househeating installations were spread out uniformly 
throughout the system. If we figure that 25 per 
cent of the area will contain practically all of the 
househeating installations, we would have available 
315,000 cu. ft. per hour for househeating probably 
without much reinforcement of the system in the 25 
per cent area representing over 1,000 installations, 
and about 3,000 installations in the 75 per cent area 
Further reinforcement of the typical square mile 
might be made by running 12-inch headers half way 
between the present 12-inch headers and reinforcing 
the 4-inch local mains from these headers. The 12- 
inch headers in turn would be fed from district gov- 
ernors. 

Reinforcement of transmission mains might be 
accomplished by locating the district holders which 
would be necessary to supply this large demand at 
various points on these mains throughout the sys- 
tem. 


Difficult to Forecast Househeating Loads 


It is a difficult matter to predict what the house- 
heating load will be in five years or ten years. Such 
loads as indicated in this discussion, while possible 
are not likely to develop rapidly. The distribution 
system must be planned, however, for such an ulti- 
mate demand, the actual installation to handle such 
a load being made as business develops. 

A study of our problem is based upon the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

1. The increase in domestic consumers will be 5 
per cent annually for the next ten years. 

2. In five years from now, or in 1932, two per cent 
of these consumers will use gas for househeating, 
and in ten years four per cent will use gas for house- 
heating. 


Consumers as of January, 1927............. 330,000 
Estimated consumers 1932................. 422,000 
Estimated consumers 1937................. 538,000 
Househeating consumers in 1932............ 8,440 
Househeating consumers in 1937............ 21,520 


The average seasonal consumption per consumer 
is estimated for the future to be 700,000 cu. ft. 

It is expected that increased pressures and loading 
devices will largely provide capacity to supply the 
demand in 1932, and to some extent in 1937. This 
of course, is on the assumption that the househeat- 
ing installations will be spread out uniformly 
throughout the 25 per cent area in which the great 
majority of them will be confined. We must plan 
for some bunching. This may occur in part of the 
territory, making it necessary to run 12-inch head- 
ers one-half mile apart for the reinforcement of a 
number of the square miles. 


Demand and Consumption at Maximum Load 


Househeating demand and consumption by hours 
on day of maximum househeating load based on data 
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obtained from the seventeen installations on Jan- 
uary 15, 1927: 


Maximum 10-minute 


Demand Rate occurring Hourly 
in each hour Consumption 


% of Day’s 


Hour Ending Consumption % of Day 
2 ee 5.2 5.1 
i a hGuaencke ead 5.8 5.8 

a sédnamaneak en 5.6 5.1 
ae a+ sadecbaawes 5.0 5.0 
Mr Si tna suena 5.7 5.2 
eR 5.2 4.5 
as eae <r 48 3.8 
a cuasesaeaen 47 4.2 
- Sathaathdbawe 4.6 3.7 
© shiek cnt decked 5.0 44 
i nodtentteaan 48 4.5 
P wcelcmenhwomne 49 3.2 
i ccibesunenwnn 4.2 4.2 
_ pores) 5.0 3.3 
(eR E AR. 1 9kp 42 3.9 
a geekeved Gane 3.3 3.2 
i Ae 3.2 2.7 
Oe Wc Geeurs 3.4 3.2 
Dna éo dias 5.1 3.8 
| Pe eee 4.1 3.4 
Seppe eee: 3.9 3.3 
Bi sesiclievee tee 5.2 3.9 
ee oe 5.6 5.1 
P  secvigiteiens 5.6 $.5 
100.0 


Maximum Days 


The maximum day in the househeating load may 
occur during any one of the following months: De- 
cemher, January, February, March. 

During the past twelve years the day of maximum 
output occurred in the following months: January 
once, May six times, September once, October once 
December three times. 

The maximum day’s sendout for the system during 
each of the past five years has been in May. Cal- 
culations made from our records determine the 
maximum day to be 0.36 per cent of the yearly out- 
put. 

Gas used by the 17 installations on the day when 
the househeating load was at its maximum amounted 
to 94,900 cu. ft., with a maximum rate per hour of 
5,550 cu. ft., and for the month 2,100,900 cu. ft., 
showing that the maximum hour amounted to 5.8 
per cent of the maximum day’s consumption and 
the maximum day amounted to 4.5 per cent of the 
month. The consumption for the season for these 
17 installations was 12,705,000 and as the maximum 
day was 94,900, relationship of the maximum day 
to the seasonal load was established at 0.75 per cent 

Let us now assume that our problem is to set 
forth the condition which would be brought about if 
we had in 1927 a 100 per cent increase in the yearly 
output adding to the present load an equal amount 
in househeating. 


With an estimated annual output for 1927 of 
22,000,000,000 cu. ft., if this annual load were now 
doubled by a househeating load, the maximum day 
would be 244,000,000 cu. ft. The househeating load 
on this assumed maximum day would amount to 
165,000,000 cu. ft. and the maximum day would be 
0.555 per cent of the yearly output. 


Monthly Loads—Househeating and Present Loads 


Summary for 73 househeating installations which 
were in continuous operation throughout the past 
winter : 

Relationship of 


Consumption Month to Season 
September ........ 1,415,900 cu. ft. 2.4% 
i itecdads 3,745,500 6.4% 
November ........ 6,350,300 10.8% 
December ........ 9,867,100 16.8% 
ES 9,638,500 16.4% 
February ......... 9,779,900 16.6% 
ED sw es0xehe can 7,001,800 11.9% 
Eh gs dc ieeteen 6,635,600 11.3% 
BN 840s sh univcees 4,292,100 74% 





58,726,700 cu. ft. 
Average per installation: 804,400 cu. ft. 
Our monthly output in percentage of the yearly 
total consumption taken from an average of the 
past five years follows: 


Per Cent 
 SESUEs th ek wer en en sea cu was yh 8.2 
Ebi s din ch oes Nee eee be de 77 
EY gat ar tes ects ante Sees aC Att 8.7 
RIA > Sea egeees ee Ore Ce renee 8.7 
nr + a6 Pateupuie o0 ete aes 6 ask ae bee 2 9.1 
OS RT Sees Frere 79 
DTA chatha chmch <4 hss teense ee Cre 74 
TR A ee sce Pere 76 
ET folie wh dn on. 4.0 Ke Rb ban 005% en 8.4 
SSA ARS ae A ar 9.0 
SS. nal ntoceite chkiceke en dew a ud 8.4 
EE da ce bava ns ccgee beds copen 8.9 


The percentage of annual output by months with 
a househeating load added equal to an estimated an- 
nual output for 1927 of 22,000,000,000 cu. ft. would 
be as follows: 


Per Cent 
EE cena s osc ckbedee skits pene 12.3 
T+ chedchedeanend babe duns on 12.1 
SE Satesay nays sks nebha bias Coa ee 10.3 
EE" Ridiwls 4a slat b AU 6.4 uu donee o hae 10.0 
Cin ite nine ink he elnwossbeteie 8.3 
ST ehiedink Cub a6eks amiss ns be ubasi os 4.0 
Pt Me eet edatwdnane deb abiwsoenwaeas 3.7 
PT DOUG « inns oeudus ee el che ae teh 3.8 
SE oh behbvtkinekubidndanedens 5.4 
EE es ia fat awas ooo een dh oan 77 
<a hetessabsachwhbh od concn 9.6 
I i ie a dian ley ca ad ahaa SE 12.8 


The percentage of annual output by months, with 
a househeating load equal to a maximum day of 
75,000,000 cu. ft., which is the present maximum day. 
would be as follows: 
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Per Cent 
ee ey Pena s rer 10.8 
EE. Saidadinunnd eSedossveudyees 10.6 
I i i a ial a sk 9.7 
PE diedesonstecduies sabeshekvsienes 9.5 
Mt Mb eRb dd cteeune caesdncces snemaee oth 8.6 
ED ebdaas sak stbodakdikasiadensd's 5.3 
CDE chdeg din bedueeee cave ib dames 5.0 
| PIPOPPETT PEST TCC ToT TOC Cre 3. 
ED: 65. x Sen uee ude date daw ee 6.5 
I Me lia ia de eee hie Ce eR soe 8.2 
Db. ssn hid bate che debe ekee’s 9.2 
i i eal ute ah 11.5 
ESTIMATED MOWTELY OUTPUT 
with em Ammeal Househesting Load 
equal te the 
ESTIMATED 1927 saMUAL OUTPUT 
000 t #000 
- — senet fi p conepity A. ee vom 
6000 4 000 
4800 m 4500 
% 4000 | poco 4000 3 
ba Resting Leed | io 
jun ft | _t. HS} wes j 
oe | be alll pt 
® se | jt a 
: L Pera : 
3 2600 — f= = - = may se iy oo 2600 z 
nooo [Present Ammual Losd H AP IF 2000 
a [| A = 
oni 4: Gk MEE En RE We i Ss cas et 
1000 | ‘ | | | 4 f i000 
| | ; 
800 = | j - T ue —EE 
feeepemeelf ee ee ee 
‘8 6*3 £3.29 2 3 2 8 Ss 
Exhihit #19 Detrott City Gas Compeny Mey 31, 1927 
Monthly Load 


It is assumed that the relationship in the monthly 
househeating load as established in a study of the 
73 installations will hold true for an annual house- 
heating load of 22,000,000,000 cu. ft., which is equal 
to the estimated 1927 output. 
tionship, the monthly load would be: 


Applying this rela- 





House- Present 
Month heating Load Total 
M cu. ft. M 
ere 3,608,000 1,804,000 5,412,000 
February ....... 3,652,000 1,694,000 5,346,000 
ee 2,618,000 1,914,000 4,532,000 
BOM dktewcicsa 2,486,000 1,914,000 4,440,000 
Ss a shbibienn 4 1,628,000 2,002,000 3,630,000 
| =e 0 1,738,000 1,738,000 
Ee aénbe gases 0 1,628,000 1,628,000 
pa 0 1,672,000 1,672,000 
September ..... 528,000 1,848,000 2,376,000 
October ........ 1,408,000 1,980,000 3,388,000 
November ...... 2,376,000 1,848,000 4,224,000 
December ...... 3,696,000 1,958,000 5,654,000 
22,000,000 44,000,000 





See Exhibit No. 10. 


Sendout by months with a househeating load 


equaling the present maximum day: 


















































House- Present 
Month heating Sendout Total 
M cu. ft. M M 
a 1,640,000 1,708,000 3,348,000 
February ....... 1,660,000 1,604,000 3,264,000 
RE bb nied xecxe 1,190,000 1,812,000 3,002,000 
ere 1,130,000 1,812,000 2,942,000 
BR bawesdeoens 740,000 1,896,000 2,636,000 
DE bsbioaseanne 0 1,646,000 1,646,000 
. FA 0 1,540,000 1,540,000 
BE dence een 0 1,583,000 1,583,000 
September ..... 240,000 1,750,000 1,990,000 
COE cccsicccs 640,000 1,875,000 2,515,000 
November ...... 1,080,000 1,750,000 2,830,000 
December ...... 1,680,000 1,854,000 3,534,000 
10,000,000 20,830,000 30,830,000 
See Exhibit No. 11. 
ESTIMATED MORTELY OUTPUT 
with « 
WOUSEHEATIWG LOAD 
dened va doubling the 
agers WAL OY DAT 
4000 | oo oe I et Sa ae 
| | | | | | | 
3800 je { he utp. 2a. tna sophined Load) — ree 4 3800 
ey A eS 
ee oe =i. 
Fs (Present Anmuel Loed i coaeey bane duping ; seco 2 
5 re 
i. —— ae ee 
E VERE E™. 
a - - eee eee eh 
efi tt tt | 
9 Seo eae 
4 yt er GF YR EG 
Exhibit fl Detroit City Gew Compaq Mey 31,1927 


Percentage Hourly Sendout With » Househeating 
Load Equal to the Present Twenty- 


four Hour Sendout 


Hourly 
Hour Consumption 
Ending Househeating 
Lars 
PEP 
ACHE 
ar er 5.0 
Dr :tennéenaalcne 5.2 
7. a 4.5 
a a ee 3.8 
ae Fee 42 
a 3.7 
RCRA ee 4.4 
Pe 4.5 


Hourly Hourly 
Sendout Sendout 
Present Load Both Loads 

4.3 . 
6.3 5.7 
6.9 6.4 
6.6 5.9 
6.5 5.3 
7.0 6.1 
6.0 5.3 
5.1 4.5 
5.1 47 
5.3 4.5 
6.5 5.5 
8.3 6.4 
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period in the summer. It is obvious to meet a large 
househeating load much of the plant equipment must 
be operated during the househeating season only. 
The low sendouts of the summer time will not be 
affected by such a load. The fixed make, or, in other 
words, the supply available from coal gas produc- 
tion would be consistent with the minimum send- 
outs prevailing in the summer season. Our records 
show that the three consecutive minimum day period 
may be as low as 0.57 per cent of the annual output. 
The average minimum day would be 0.19 per cent. 
The production of such a large amount of water 
gas in the winter, and none at times in the summer, 


108 
Hourly Hourly Hourly 
Hour Consumption Sendout Sendout 
Ending Househeating Present Load Both Loads 
y éusavseoesss 3.2 5. 44 
— 60 — 80 — 70 
De Diced adnvces 4.2 3.9 4.2 
Deh vetecedees 3.3 2.6 29 
TS véctsccyees ae 24 3.1 
Th sidchiseos cote 3.2 1.8 2.5 
12 Midnight ... 2.7 1.7 y oe 
SS Sere 3.2 1.3 2. 
De éebbhocecees 3.8 1.0 2.4 
be tessccevet 3.4 1.1 2.3 
idesesceceee 3.3 0.9 2.1 
adéhescedien 3.9 1.5 27 
Wadsessescves 5.1 2.3 3.7 


3. The Effect Upon Plant Facilities 


Consumption of gas in Detroit is such that, with a 
uniform hourly production throughout the 24 hours, 
stocks of gas in storage holders decrease each hour 
from 6 a.m.to7 p.m. The output between 6 a. m 
and 7 p. m., a period of 13 hours, approximates 80 
per cent of the 24-hour sendout. If we assume that 
the make of gas during this period is at a uniform 
rate, it would amount to 54 per cent of the 24-hour 
make. With a 24-hour make approximately equal to 
the sendout, it is obvious that 26 per cent of the 
daily sendout must be drawn from storage holders 
between the hours of 6 a. m. and 7 p. m. 


With a sendout on the maximum day consisting of 
a househeating load equal to the present maximum 
day pyramided on the present 24-hour sendout, 70 
per cent of the total will be consumed between 6 
a.m. and 7 p. m. Therefore, under similar condi- 
tions of make, only 16 per cent of the 24-hour send- 
out must be drawn from sforage holders between 
6a.m.and7 p.m. It will probably not be necessary 
to increase the present ratio of holder storage: ca- 
pacity to the maximum day’s sendout. 

Increases in sendout will have to be met with in- 
creases in plant capacity, in direct proportion to the 
sendout requirements. Holder capacity cannot be of 
service in this respect, as a cold spell might con- 
tinue over a period of three days or more. 

If the annual output were doubled by adding a 
househeating load equal to our present output, we 
find that during the months of June, July and Au- 
gust, approximately 70 per cent of the plant gen- 
erating capacity would be idle. (See Exhibit No. 
10.) 

Further, if the present maximum day were dou- 
bled by the addition of a househeating load equal to 
this day, and equipment provided to handle this load, 
approximately 50 per cent of the generating ca- 
pacity would be idle for the three summer months. 
(See Exhibit No. 11.) 

The gas distributed in Detroit is a varying mix- 
ture of water gas and coal gas. The daily produc- 
tion of coal gas remains fairly constant while the 
water gas production varies to meet the sendout 
requirements. Quanties of coal gas made must not 
exceed the requirements of the minimum sendout 


will offer a problem in gravity variation. 


Annual Load Factors 


1. Based on Maximum Hour 


Present Domestic Load Factor 


Average yearly consump- 
tion per domestic con- 


Pe. cc cendeddenesoee 46,941 cu.ft. 
Coincident demand per 

SS 13 bas bwxcncnae 17.8 cu.ft. 
ee 30% (a) 


Househeating Load Factor 


Coincident demand per 
hour, 17 consumers..... 5,550 cu.ft. 
Total seasonal consumption 12,705,000 cu.ft 





RE AN Sa widn Ne claws 26.1% (b) 
(a) Domestic load factor = 
46941 
= 30% 
365 & 24 x 178 
(b) Househeating load factor = 


12,705,000 





= 26.1%. 


365 & 24 X 5,550 


2. Based on Maximum Day 


Present Load Factor 
Annual output—total ...20,830,000 M cu.ft 








Maximum day ......... 75,000 M cu.ft. 
ee 76% (a) 
Househeating Load Factor 

Annual load—17 consum- 

GE scernsccciccceses dase cult 
Maximum day ......... 94,900 cu.ft. 
ee 37% (b) 

20,830,000,000 

(a) = 76% 
365 ><75,000,000 
12,705,000 
(b) = 37% 
365 x 94,900 
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This situation may be demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing tabulation based upon the assumption that 
we secure a househeating load equivalent to our 
present domestic and industrial load: 

Theoretical 
Househeating 


Present Domestic 
and Industrial 


Load Load 
Yearly consumption 20,830,000 M 20,830,000 M 
Maximum day .......... 75,000 M 156,225 M 
Maximum hour ......... 6,000 M 9,060 M 
Load factor on _ hourly 
 ditiins ede e aloud 40% 26.1% 
Load factor on daily ba- 
SOE Sati cdie ence iekyuan 76% 37% 


Summarizing the arguments as set forth in this 
paper: 


1. With the type of equipment now in use the 
diversity factor is low. 

2. A sudden drop in temperature accompanied by 
high winds creates a condition where the coincident 
demand of the installations is practically the sum 
of the individual demands. 

3. The warm air installation appears from the 
limited number of applications we have, to be the 
most efficient and economical. 

4. Heating units which are very much oversize 
create an undesirable demand. 

5. The Distribution System can be reinforced at 
a nominal cost to carry a substantial househeating 
load. 

6. In the present state of the art production ca- 
pacity for househeating must be water gas. 

7. A problem in wide ranges in gravity must be 
met. 

8. It is to be noted that the peak period of con- 
sumption of the househeating load occurs in the 
morning. The distribution system is now adequate 
to handle considerable househeating load, as this load 
does not pyramid upon the normal peaks of the ordi- 
nary load, although this might occur on extremely 
cold days. 

9. Data gathered during the past winter represent 
typical conditions with the temperature at zero. For 
conditions in Detroit we feel that to design a house- 
heating plant for 10 degrees below zero will pro- 
vide adequate househeating capacity. 

10. Existing oil burning installations are poten- 
tial prospects for househeating. 

11. It is possible to conceive that the househeat- 
ing load may reach such proportions as to equal the 
consumption of the present maximum day or even 
to equal the present annual output. In ten years at 
an annual increase in consumers of 5 per cent, the 
total consumers served will be 538,000. If a house- 
heating load equal to the present maximum day is 
reached in this time, 14,200 consumers will be using 
gas for househeating, or 2.6 per cent of the total 
consumers. If a househeating load equal to the 
present annual output is reached in ten years, 31,400 
consumers will be using gas for househeating, or 
5.8 per cent of the total consumers. 





12. The annual load factor based on maximum 
hour is not serious. When based on the maximum 
day, however, this load factor presents some difficult 
plant problems. 

13. In a general way it appears that the distribu- 
tion system should be able to handle the househeat- 
ing load without an excessive increase in mains, 
service and meter capacity per thousand cubic feet 
of annual sales under the existing conditions. (See 
relative annual load factors based on hourly load.) 
Plant conditions, however, cannot be met so easily. 
It will apparently be necessary to very greatly in- 
crease plant capacity per thousand cubic feet of an- 
nual sales as compared with existing practices. (See 
annual load factor based on the daily load.) 


mom Rm 


THE U. G. I. VERTICAL OVEN PLANT 


By J. S. Haug, 


Gas Engineer, the U. G. I. Contracting Co. 


OAL gas from all indications is entering a 
C period of extensive application as a source of 
supply for domestic consumers. 

The problem of house-heating, with the greatly 
increased ratio of peak load to minimum day, which 
the increase in this type of business brings with it, 
is bound to contribute toward the increased manu- 
facture of coal gas. 

Committees of the American Gas Association have 
studied and are studying the problem with a view 
to determine if possible the most economical quality 
of gas to supply and the type or types of plant best 
fitted to supply base and peak load conditions. 

J. A. Perry, manager U. G. I. gas and electric 
operations, has pointed out on a number of occa- 
sions that coal gas is the ideal base load gas and 
that it is inherently stable in cost in spite of fluc- 
tuating costs of raw materials. ‘The cost of water 
gas is very quickly affected by changes in the price 
of oil, but in the case of coal gas, the cost of gas 
coal is fairly well balanced by the return from the 
coke sold. Since coal and coke prices generaily rise 
and fall together, the price variation has a compara- 
tively small effect on the cost of gas. 

The present low price of oil cannot be expected 
to continue. We are informed, in fact, there is con- 
siderable overproduction in the oil industry, and this 
will no doubt be remedied as soon as possible. Water 
gas, therefore, may be expected to increase in cost 
and this will undoubtedly still more direct the atten- 
tion of engineers to the advantages of coal gas 
manufacture. 

This country has seen a great development of coa: 
carbonization in connection with metallurgical 
plants where a special type of coke is needed for 
blast furnaces and gas for heating furnaces, etc. 
The war gave a special impetus to the installa- 
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tion of such plants due to the country’s need of 
certain by-products for munition purposes. 

There has not been, however, any comparable de- 
velopment of coal gas in the public utility field, such 
as has taken place in Europe and particularly in 
Germany. 

The intermittent vertical retort plant was devel- 
oped and brought to a high degree of success in 
Germany and many vertical retort plants are still in 
satisfactory operation. Of recent years, however, 
the intermittent vertical chamber oven has largely 
displaced the vertical retort plant and numerous in- 
stallations of vertical retorts have been rebuilt into 
vertical chamber ovens, thus modernizing the plant 
without sacrificing existing buildings and enabling 
existing coal and coke handling machinery and other 
works arrangements to be utilized unchanged. 

The vertical chamber oven is for the most part a 
post-war development and while it is strictly mod- 
ern and up-to-date in all respects, enough time has 
elapsed to insure satisfactory solution of all basic 
problems and demonstrate the durability and eco- 
nomic advantages of this type of construction. 


Installations in Germany 


When it is pointed out that one firm in Germany 
since 1918 has installed 240 vertical intermittent 
chamber oven installations, no*more need be said to 
show the great mass of experience available and fur- 
ther the great success in operation, and consequent 
enthusiastic reception of these ovens, by the gas 
engineering public. As far as is known, none of 
these installations has so far required to be refilled. 
So much for durability and length of life. 

The success of the vertical retort principle under 
American conditions was therefore demonstrated. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Company, in pursuance of 
its regular policy, has kept in close touch with for- 
eign developments by constantly sending its engi- 
neers to Europe to observe the actual facts on the 
ground rather than relying on published reports or 
transmitted information. 

The rapid development of the vertical chamber 
oven attracted the attention of the company’s engi- 
neers some time ago and after several year’s obser- 
vation the management decided the time was ripe 
to introduce the ovens into the United States. 

An agreement was therefore concluded between 
the U. G. I. Contracting Company and the Stettiner 
Chamotte-Fabrik Aktien Gesellschaft, the firm 
above referred to, by which the U. G. I. Contracting 
Company took over the sole American rights for 
the Stettin carbonizing equipment, including the 
vertical chamber ovens. 

Some engineering and development work was re- 
quired to suit American conditions and was imme- 
diately undertaken. This development work was 
facilitated by the trained personnel of the U. G. I. 
Contracting Company with excessive experience in 
vertical retort practice under American conditions, 
and in collaboration two of the best Stettin engi- 
neers, thoroughly experienced in German theory 
and practice of the vertical chamber oven. The re- 





sult has been a satisfactory solution of all problems 
a design of oven thoroughly suited to American con- 
ditions and a distinct advance in vertical oven con- 
struction. 


Silica Construction 


The U. G. I. vertical chamber oven is constructed 
of all silica material in the oven itself and combus- 
tion chamber. 

In Germany there is a sufficient supply of high- 
grade fire clay which can sustain satisfactorily their 
customary working temperatures. For this reason 
the use of silica has developed to a somewhat less 
extent than in this country, where such fire clay is 
scarce and expensive. 

On the other hand, silica material of highest qual- 
ity is plentiful in America, and with its superior con- 
ductivity and resistance to the high carbonizing tem- 
peratures here customary, has become the_recog- 
nized construction for combustion chamber work. 

Special problems are entailed in silica work due to 
the high coefficient of expansion, and considerable 
time and study have been expended to arrive at a 
thoroughly satisfactory solution of this problem. 


Structural Work and Bracing 


It was necessary to redesign the structural work 
and oven bracing to suit American sections. Due to 
the fact that we have a more varied selection of 
structural sections in this country, a more econom- 
ical and sturdier design has evolved. 

The bottom bed plates on which the ovens rest, 
as well as the mouthpiece frames which in Germany 
have always been made in cast iron, have for Ameri- 
can conditions been made cast steel of the same di- 
mensions. This amounts to a positive guarantee 
of long life and protection from possibility of failure 
at this point. 

A number of other minor improvements have been 
incorporated in the design of attachments and me- 
chanical operating parts. 

In the ovens with attached or built-in producers 
the grate area has been markedly increased, giving 
in some cases double the grate area customary in 
Germany. The advantage of this in reduction of 
clinkering labor and repairs will fully be appre- 
ciated by the experienced operator. 


Details of Construction 


The ovens are constructed of a small number of 
types of interchangeable tongue and grooved blocks 
or tiles mostly of standard rectangular oven tile 
shape and size instead of the large special segments 
customary with vertical retorts. This conduces to 
economy in manufacture and erection while insur- 
ing gas-tight construction and providing against 
cracks and distortion from expansion. 

The combustion is by means of one burner only 
between each oven with simple and effective means 
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for uniformly distributing the heat to obtain uni- 
form carbonization. This design is based on almost 
thirty years’ experience and its ease of control and 
minimum attention required are noteworthy. This 
is another point which will be specially appreciated 
by the operator, particularly in smaller plants. 

A supply of preheated tertiary air for delayed or 
stage combustion is also provided. 

The design of heating passages is such that a 
reduced flame travel is obtained which is of particu- 
lar advantage where firing is done by oven gas. This 
also results in low draft requirements, therefore, 
minimum pressure difference between oven interior 
and heating flues. 


-Recuperation and Insulation 


A plentiful amount of recuperator surface is pro- 
vided to recover the heat of the waste gases, thereby 
preheating the air for combustion. In the large 
type ovens additional preheating of the hot pro- 
ducer gas is provided. 

The recuperators are constructed of standard 
tongue and groove tile, are of proved design, and 
tight in operation. Moreover, they are completely 
accessible from the front of the setting, so that if 
any leakage should occur it could be immediately 
detected and stopped. 


The setting is provided with heat insulation on 
all sides, which with the excellent combustion and 
recuperation arrangements should result in low un- 
derfiring requirements. 


Oven Doors 


The upper and lower oven doors are of rugged con- 
struction with narrow metal to metal seats and 
eccentric fastenings. The design is such that in 
fastening the door moves, rubbing itself to a gas 
tight seat. 

The lower mouthpieces are equipped with renew- 
able frames so that if a sealing surface should be- 
come damaged it can easily be replaced. 

Lower doors in larger ovens are hydraulically 
operated. 


Gas Take-Off Connections 


Each chamber oven is provided with a small sepa- 
rate hydraulic seal which takes the place of the old 
style hydraulic main. This arrangement, by a 
simple lever mechanism, operated from the oven 
floor, can be quickly sealed off, so that no gas can 
escape or air be drawn in during charging. During 
carbonization the seal is operated on the anti-dip 
principle. 

The gas take-off pipe from each chamber is 
equipped with an ammonia liquor spray which cools 
the gas and pipe, condensing some of the lighter tar 
oils and thus preventing stopped pipes and forma- 
tion of pitch. This results in not only absence of 
operating troubles, but also an increase in the tar 
yield. 


Oven Sizes 


There are at present projected two standard oven 
sizes, the smaller holding 1.84 tons of coal per 
charge and the larger 3.78 tons. These sizes adapt 
themselves to a wide range of conditions. The 
smallest standard plant will yield about 200 M cu. ft. 
of gas per day, or special plants can be made still 
smaller. The larger ovens can be built for capaci- 
ties as high as 3,000 M cu. ft. of gas in one battery. 

Connections are provided at the base of the ovens 
for uniformly steaming the charges during the last 
hours of carbonization. The air in such cases gen- 
erally burns a certain amount of the gas, thus wast- 
ing heat and producing harmful effects in pipe stop- 
pages, etc. Steaming results in consumption of the 
carbon formation on the oven walls, thus converting 
it into combustible gas, and rendering periodic scurf- 
ing unnecessary, thus saving loss of operating ca- 
pacity and heat losses. 


Operating Results—Labor 


The vertical chamber oven developing as it did 
just after the world war, was to a great extent a 
result of the post-war labor condition. Expert op- 
erating labor, and in fact all labor, was scarce and 
inefficient; therefore, a system which required the 
least labor and of a less expert nature than that 
prevalent before the war was greatly needed. This 
want was met by the vertical oven, which can pro- 
duce gas makes of 175,000 to 350,000 cubic feet of 
gas per man, considering oven labor. 

The nature of work covered by oven labor is as 
follows: 

Charging and discharging ovens. 

Taking coke to quenching station. 

Clinkering and charging producers. 

General cleaning up work including cleaning of 
hydraulic seals and connections. 


Gas Yields 


The gas take-off and space above the top of the 
charge are located in the coolest part of the charge. 
consequently the gas is subject to the least amount 
of breaking down by the heat and is therefore a 
maximum in quantity and quality. 


Byproduct Yields 


The degradation of tar and ammonia for the same 
reason as given above is a minimum and the sprin- 
kling of the take-off pipes guarantees against pitch 
formation and protects ammonia in the gas against 
high temperature, therefore tar and ammonia yields 
are increased. 


Naphthalene 


This is conspicuous by its absence. Naphthalene 
is a degradation product of tar and gas hydrocarbons 
and since degradation is avoided by the oven design 
and construction, naphthalene is produced only in 
negligible quantity. 
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Coke 


The shape of the charge and heating from the 
sides only promotes a rectangular coke structure as 
compared with the triangular structure obtained 
from retorts. This conduces to stronger coke and 
lesser quantities of breeze. In discharging on ac- 
count of the vertical principle there is no rubbing 
of the coke such as occurs on the bottom of hori- 
zontal ovens. The actual quantities of breeze made 
are within 5 or 6 per cent of the whole. This 
amount can be easily used up in works boilers or 
central producers. 


Steam from Waste Heat 


It is generally found economical to equip all: but 
the very smallest plants with waste heat boilers. 
About 20 boiler horse power per ton of coal car- 
bonized per hour can be obtained. In large plants 
it is possible to run the entire gas works on waste 
heat steam including exhausters, pumps, ammonia 
still; etc. 


Power Equipment 


Due to use of gravity for discharging coke, the 
power requirements are very low. No powerful 
pusher is required and no continuously running coke 
extracting machinery. 


Flexibility in Operation 


Sufficient flexibility in gas output is obtainable 
from these ovens to fit almost any situation and 
without any serious variation in the cost of gas. 
Thus for peak load conditions, producer gas firing 
with full steaming will give the maximum output 
for a given quality of finished gas. In the summer 
months or other periods when the gas output is 
low, firing by oven gas can be resorted to and the 
coke ordinarily used for heating the oven, saved 
and put into stock for sales. 

There is no serious difficulty in obtaining a maxi- 
mum day, without slowing down the ovens. If a 
greater variation than this is desired the oven can 
be slowed down to as much as two-thirds capacity 
which would then give a variation of one to three 
without requiring dilution by other gases. Partial 
coal gas firing can be used if necessary for inter- 
mediate conditions. 


Conclusions 


It would seem that a carbonizing plant having the 
qualifications of high capacity per square foot of 
ground space, low labor cost, high gas and by- 
product yields, coke high in yield and quality with 
low breeze make, and which is moreover rugged 
and simple in construction and operation is des- 
tined to fill an important place in the gas industry. 
These ovens bring the principle of “carbonization 
in bulk” without its disadvantages within the scope 
of the average and even the smaller size gas plants.— 


The U. G. I. Circle. 


RIVER ROUGE PLANT* 
Detroit City Gas Company 


T. W. Weigele, 


Experimental Engineer 
General 


HE River Rouge Plant is located in the Village 

of Melvindale, at the junction of Allen and 

South Dearborn Roads on the banks of the 
Rouge River, just outside of the present western 
limits of the City of Detroit, and is served directly 
by the Michigan Central Railroad. It is connected 
to the Distribution System of the Detroit City Gas 
Company, and the quantities of gas delivered to it 
from hour to hour and the pressures carried on the 
pumping lines leaving the plant are regulated by 
instructions from the Gas Dispatcher located in the 
Central Office of the gas company. 

The general layout of buildings, equipment, hold- 
ers, railroad tracks, fuel oil and oil unloading and 
storage facilities, etc., are so arranged as to accom- 
modate future extensions for an ultimate daily ca- 
pacity of approximately one hundred million cubic 
feet. Eventually coal gas as well as water gas will 
be produced, the first unit of the plant being water 
gas. A map of the property comprising approxi- 
mately 115 acres is shown herewith. The proposed 
future additions are shown in dotted lines and the 
present initial installation of approximately 12 mil- 
lion cubic feet daily capacity of water gas is shown 
in full lines. The general contract for the first unit 
was let January 20th, 1925. Construction work was 
started on February 2nd, 1925; on December 23rd, 
1925, the boiler plant was put in operation, and on 
January 17th, 1926, water gas machines were started 


up. 


Building Construction 


All buildings are substantial fireproof steel struc- 
tures of concrete or brick with cement tile roofs. 
The exterior finish of the buildings is designed to 
give a pleasing appearance without in any way de- 
tracting from the utilitarian character of the struc- 
tures. The red face brick are of very low absorption 
quality, assuring. good appearance and long life. 
Buildings are lined upon the interior with salt- 
glazed brick for a distance of six feet above the floor 
and with Kittanning brick above to avert penetra- 
tion of oil, greases, tar, etc., and make painting un-’ 
necessary. Certain of the floors are tiled, these be- 
ing more readily kept clean and more durable than 
concrete. All window sills are constructed with suf- 
ficient slant on the inside so materials cannot be 
lodged thereon. Space enough prevails, of course, 
between all units and walls or fixed obstructions so 
that piston rods, cylinders, etc., can be removed 
without removing units from their foundations. 

The nature of the soil is such that a loading above 


*Read at annual meeting Michigan Gas Associa- 
tion, Mackinac Island, July 5-7, 1927. 
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1,500 pounds per square foot cannot be imposed 
without piling, whence the foundations for all of the 
structures and equipment are piled, except those for 
the repair shop, office and locker buildings. The 
average length of the composite piles driven is 80 
feet. About 10 feet of the pile which extends above 
the low mean water level is concrete, the remainder 
being long leaf yellow pine. The piling cost 
amounted to approximately a half million dollars. 












hour, from which a 24-inch belt conveyor places the 


fuel in the bunkers over the fronts of the boilers, 
A motor-operated weigh larry distributes the fuel 
to the stoker extension hoppers. 

Fuel for the generator house is withdrawn from 
the balancing bins by means of a belt feeder to a 
screen, the undersize going through the crusher or 
by-pass chute to the belt conveyor which discharges 
to the bins over the boilers and the oversize from 
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The water supply for the plant is derived from 
two sources, one being the City of Detroit water 
system, and the other a pumping plant drawing 
water from the River Rouge. This pumping plant 
consists of two 3,000 G. P. M., 50-Ib. pressure cen- 
trifugal pumps driven by two 150 KVA synchronous 
motors, using 4,600 volt, 60 cycle, three phase cur- 
rent. - The fore-bay at the water inlet in the river is 
provided with sluice gates, screens and ice bars. 

A 450 KVA. 4,600 volt primary sub-station is pro- 
vided for handling incoming purchased power with 
the necessary transformer for stepping down the 
voltage to 220 and 110 for power and lighting service 
through the plant. 












Fuel and Ash Handling Facilities 






The fuel handling system and equipment is de- 
signed to receive fuel from bottom-dump cars, con- 
vey, crush and deliver coal or breeze to boilers and 
convey and deliver thoroughly screened fuel to the 
water gas generators. The fuel is dumped from 
railroad cars directly into a track hopper from which 
it is withdrawn by an automatically operated skip 
hoist and delivered to the top of a 10-ton balancing 
pin. Fuel for the boilers is conveyed from the bal- 
ancing bin by a short 30-inch belt conveyor to a 
single roll crusher, having a capacity of 50 tons per 















the screen discharging to a belt conveyor deliver- 
ing to the fuel bins over the water gas generators. 
A motor driven weigh larry distributes the fuel from 
the bins to the generators. A 22%-ton, 8-wheel, 50- 
foot boom, locomotive crane and bottom dump hop- 
per car serve as adjuncts necessary for fuel handling, 
stocking and reclaiming. The ultimate plan for the 
plant contemplates the use of a bridge for coke and 
coal storage and reclamation. 


Steam Power Plant 


The equipment in the steam power plant consists 
of three 600 H. P. Stirling boilers designed for 
steam pressure of 250 pounds per square inch with 
100 degrees F. of superheat. Each boiler is provided 
with a Harrington chain grate stoker and double 
suspended Liptak arches. Forced draft is supplied 
by two fans, one steam turbine driven and one motor 
driven, one to act as a spare and each having a 
capacity of 45,000 cu. ft. of free air against 6-inch 
pressure. 

The stoker speeds, air admission and damper open- 
ings are regulated automatically by Smoot Control 
governed from the steam pressure. The flue gases 
from the boiler discharge into a common breeching 
and thence to a brick stack 9 feet 6 inches in diam- 
eter and 200 feet high. The stack is protected by 
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lightning arresters with duplex grounding cables. 
Steam production is measured by recording steam 
flow meters. 

Water column gauges are of the inclined type and 
are provided at both the front and rear of each 
boiler. The steam valve at each superheater is of 
an automatic double-acting non-return type. 


Water Gas Generator Plant 


The present water gas generating equipment con- 
sists of four Western Gas Construction Company’s 
three-shell, dome top, eleven-foot water gas ma- 
chines designed for back-run operation and equipped 
with Western Gas automatic controls, including the 
safety block system. The sets are elevated and 
generators and carburetters have cone bottoms 
equipped with quick opening gates which permit the 
rapid removal of ash under the grates of the gen- 
erators and any blown over fuel in the bottom of 
the carburetters. The clinker doors of the genera- 
tors are located on the second floor level and the 
clinker removed from the machine is dropped 
through chutes in the floor at each clinker door 
directly into trailers placed below, the trailers being 
removed from the building by means of tractors. 

One of the four water gas sets is equipped with 
a Howard automatic fuel charging machine fur- 
nished with a Richardson type automatic weigh 
hopper and balance scales with adjustable weights 
for weighing a charge of fuel between 300 pounds 
and 1,000 pounds, being designed to charge once each 
run. This same water gas set is also equipped with 
an automatic clinker device, which consists of a sta- 
tionary grate upon which a water cooled steel clinker 
breaker beam continually rotates. The crushed 
clinker drops to a cone hopper in the bottom of the 
generator from which it is removed periodically by 
means of a quick opening gate requiring but a few 
minutes for the operation. 

Separate venturi meters are used for measuring 
the generator and carburetter air. Each set is 
equipped with a Republic flow meter for measuring 
the steam, the meters being calibrated to show the 
rate of steam admission in pounds per minute with 
an integrator attachment to measure the total steam 
consumed. The oil used in each machine is meas- 
ured with a standard oil meter, and fuel is weighed 
as charged to each machine. 


Instrument and Control Room 


A feature worthy of mention is the enclosure run- 
ning the full length of the operating floor. In this 
room are located directly opposite each set the auto- 
matics, control valves, oil meters and instrument 
boards containing the generator and carburetter air 
meters, steam flow meters, pressure gauges, gas 
makers’ time clock, and recording temperature pyro- 
meters. At one end of this room are located the 
relief holder level indicator, telephone and a Cutler- 
Hammer distant B.t.u. recorder for water gas. The 
partition of this room facing the sets is glass, giving 
a clear view of the entire operating floor, which 


makes it unnecessary for the water gas makers to 
leave their posts at the control instruments except 
for fueling generators, which in turn makes for bet- 
ter working conditions and economical operation. 

Ample space is provided for the future installation 
of waste heat boilers. 

Water gas blowers are located in a separate room 
adjacent to the generator room. Each machine has 
an individual turbo-driven blower with a capacity of 
25,000 cu. ft. of free air per minute against a dis- 
charge pressure of 2 lbs. per square inch. Blast 
lines are equipped with safety explosion heads and 
check valves to prevent damage to blowers from 
blast line explosions. 


Condensing and Purification 


The foul gas from the water gas machines passes 
into a single lift 400,000 cu. ft. relief holder, which 
is equipped with remote holder level indicators. One 
is located in the control room on the water gas op- 
erating floor and the other in the exhauster room. 

The condensers are of the multi-tubular type, and 
located between the relief holder and the intake lines 
to the exhausters. 

The exhausters are of the turbo centrifugal com- 
pressor type capable of pumping against 2 lbs. pres- 
sure. The gas is pumped through Koppers tar ex- 
tractors from which it passes through a Roots 
rotary meter and thence through the liquid purifi- 
cation absorber tower. The liquid purification plant 
is of the Koppers’ design and consists of three parts 
the absorber tower, where the gas is purified; the 
thionizer tanks, where the soda nickel solution is 
revivified by bubbling air through it; and the ma- 
chinery room, which houses blowers, liquid circulat- 
ing pumps and sludge pumps. The gas leaving this 
system is almost always clean of H,S, the oxide 
catch box seldom having even a trace to remove. 


Holders, Boosters and Laboratory 


A 3,000,000 cubic foot waterless holder is located 
at this plant. It is 18 sided, 145 feet in diameter and 
250 feet in height. The holder is equipped with dis- 
tant piston position indicators, one located in the 
foreman’s office and the second in the street pressure 
booster room. Space is provided for two future 
storage holders. 

The pumping facilities for delivering gas to the 
distribution system consists of two 1,000,000 cubic 
foot capacity centrifugal boosters, direct connected 
turbine-driven and operated condensing with gas 
discharge pressures up to 10 lbs. 

The plant laboratory is located on the top floor of 
the office building, and is fully equipped to carry on 
routine testing and plant chemical control work. 

The B.t.u. of the gas is measured by means of a 
recording calorimeter and the specific gravity by 
means of a Siammance Abady recording gravitome- 
ter. The gravity of the gas for delivery to the dis- 
tribution system is controlled by mixing oven gas 


(Continued on page 120) 





WINDOW 


DISPLAY 


ADVERTISING 


That sells more gas to pleased customers 


Ray Martin 


Display Manager, Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
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ABOR DAY, from a public relations standpoint, 
L offers the greatest possibilities for our dis- 

play advertising. On such a day the thought, 
“Gas service lessens human labor in the home and 
factory,” is timely, and, if properly presented, should 
make an impression on a public that takes a utility 
company’s service for granted. 


In this writer’s opinion, the most important work 
of utility advertising is that of creating a eet 
realization and appreciation of voluntary service 
rendered. As an instance, Mr. Average Consumer 
has little or no conception of a Utilization Depart- 
ment or of what such a department has meant to 
his present comfort. He does not realize or even 
know that besides eliminating the immediate cause 








AG: SERVICE lessens Labor 


mpany stands ready to turnish 


amount of energy to lessen 
in your factory or home - - 
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of a complaint, a utility company also endeavors to 
prevent its recurrence. 

There is such a thing as creating a co-operative 
public, and window display advertising should be 
used towards this end. By keeping the public con- 
tinually informed of the thousand and one interest- 
ing phases of a huge gas company, our windows 
present their company in its true light. Dramatiz- 
ing gas service, both as a whole and in part, by 
translating service and technical equipment into 
simple, understandable pictures, helps toward public 
co-operation. 5 

The above reproduction of such a window display 
is offered for your consideration sufficiently far in 
advance of Labor Day to permit those interested in 
public relations to use it as a model or inspiration. 
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“THE BAKER’S DOZEN” 


Not so long ago, as reckoned by the age of the 
gas industry, it was the custom of bakers, Teutonic 
and otherwise, to throw in an extra bun or biscuit 
when a dozen of the same were purchased. That 
is to say, one asked for a dozen of buns or biscuits, 
paid for a dozen only, but, strange to relate, received 
thirteen, 

From an accounting standpoint it is highly doubt- 
ful whether the philanthropic baker charged these 
summated “extra” buns or biscuits into his general 
costs at the end of the year. It is very likely that 
he did no such thing, otherwise it is questionable 
as to whether the expression “baker’s dozen” would 
ever have attained any prominence to speak of. 

The altogether delightful aspect of all such trans- 
actions, at least in so far as the purchaser was con- 
cerned, centered about the fact that she was get- 
ting something for nothing. 

Even in this day we have with us a great many 
individuals who are ever on the alert to receive 
something for nothing. They still retain a more 
than passing recollection of the halcyon days when 
the “baker’s dozen” was more than a mere phrase. 
Particularly are these folks on the qui vive when- 
ever the word “service” is mentioned. Many of them 
have come to attach a false meaning to a trades- 
man’s intentions when he states that he conducts 
his business with the idea of service uppermost. 

As a matter of fact, it is likely that the tradesman 
himself ofttimes is deluded into believing that he 
is giving the customer something gratis when he 
surrounds the transaction with so much “service” 
and at once considers himself in the nature of a com- 
mercial almoner. 


Even in our own industry the word service has 
received considerable attention in the past few years. 
Such a condition is nothing if not praiseworthy, but 
we should exercise care that we do not give the 
customer the impression that we are giving him 
something for nothing. That is not so, and in the 
ordinary run of things would not constitute good 
business procedure. In turn, those company mem- 
bers who are actively interested in the dispensing 


of service should not get the idea that they are do- 
ing a philanthropic thing. 

The customer should bear in mind that he or she 
is paying for all the service that is handed out, and 
gas company employees should also be aware of the 
fact that their company is receiving such payment 
in full—which it is by all odds entitled to. 

Service is merely giving the customer full value 
for the money that is paid for a particular com- 
modity or item plus whatever embellishments, cour- 
tesies or what not that go with the article. No com- 
pany can afford to do more, and, indeed, none can 
afford to do less. 

There is no such thing as getting something for 
nothing, whether it be the thirteenth part of a 
“baker’s dozen” or the much talked about service. 

mmm © 
STYLES IN APPLIANCES 

The original gas range was an arabesque con- 
glomeration of the foundryman’s art, a “sight to 
behold.” It was built neither for efficient operation 
nor attractive appearance. 

After the range manufacturers began to find them- 
selves, styles in this appliance swung to the other 
extreme—they became boresomely plain. Of late, 
however, the manufacturers have been paying due 
attention to the matter of supplying the housewife 
with ranges as well as other appliances that are well 
in the van of modern home planning and construc- 
tion. 

Thus we have seen the development of enameled 
ranges, period fireplace heaters and other attractive 
gas burning appliances. As a consequence, the 
manufacture of such devices has become truly one 
of the arts. 

The artistic development of household equipment 
is but at the threshold of its heyday, and forward 
looking gas appliance manufacturers are making the 
most of such a situation. 

This condition imposes an added responsibility on 
the merchandise buyer of a gas company. Conse- 
quently he should train himself to the end that he 
will correctly interpret the vacillating whims of the 
housewife and be quick to sense any demand that 
persistently calls for a certain type or style of ap- 
pliance. 
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Lesson No. 180 


Carburetted Blue Gas 


FTER the burning of the carbon monoxide has 
A raised the temperature of the brickwork in 

the superheater and carburetter to the proper 
point, which is determined by means of the pyrome- 
ter inserted into the apparatus, then the gas run is 
begun. The steam is first turned on in the generator 
and as soon as this is done the gas maker admits 
the oil into the carburetter. The oil, coming into 
contact with the hot checkerbrick near the top of 
the carburetter, is instantly converted into vapor. 
As the expression goes, it flashes into vapor, and 
this vapor in passing through the checkerbrick in 
its downward passage is cracked. The rapid vapori- 
zation of the oil in this manner results in the depo- 
sition of a layer of carbon or coke at the top of the 
carburetter, and the heat that is consumed in the 
vaporizing process and that is drawn from the hot 
checkerbrick cools it down very considerably. What 
then happens is that the oil does not vaporize or 
distill at the very top of the carburetter, but lower 
down in the checkerbrick which has as yet not cooled 
down to such a low temperature that distillation 
can no longer ensue. The oil drips further down 
in the carburetter and the distillation proceeds more 
and more slowly. It is therefore necessary to insert 
all the oil required in the run at the very start of 
the gas-making process so that all of it is vaporized 
and also so that the oil gas made can be purged 
from the machine and not lost when the stack is 
opened in the subsequent reheating of the checker- 
work. 


Blow Run Repeated 


After the checkerbrick in the carburetter has been 
cooled down to such a point that further vaporiza- 
tion and cracking cannot take place, then the blow 
run is repeated. In this stage of the process a 
portion of the coke deposited in the carburetter is 
burned off. The draft that passes through the ap- 


paratus during the cleaning and charging of the 
machine als» helps to remove a portion of this de- 
posit. It is, however, true that a large portion of 
the coke remains and this is mixed with parts of the 
checkerbrick which breaks off due to the disinte- 
gration that ensues under the severe temperature 
changes that take place in the apparatus. It is, 
therefore, evident that after a while the checkerbrick 
in the carburetter gradually chokes up, and this has 
a serious effect on the capacity of the apparatus, 
reducing the operating capacity of the apparatus 
and interfering with the proper cracking of the oil 
in it. When this occurs it is necessary to shut down 
the apparatus and cool it and then remove the broken 
checkerbrick and refill it with new checkerbrick. 
While the checkerbrick in the carburetter has to be 
changed relatively frequently, that is the superheater 
lasts for a considerably longer period. 

Attention must be called to the fact that the low 
grade oils that are being used at the present time 
in the manufacture of carburetted blue gas have 
been rendering this problem of the deposition of 
coke and carbon in the carburetter a serious mat- 
ter. The quality of the gas oil that is employed for 
this purpose is not under the control of the gas 
maker and he must use the oil that is furnished him. 
As the demand for gasoline grows and as the dis- 
tillation of petroleum is carried out more and more 
for the purpose of producing the maximum yield of 
gasoline, abetted by the cracking process as well, 
the quality of gas as well as quantity will become 
poorer and less, and hence the conclusion must be 
drawn that the trouble that is being experienced 
with poor grades of gas oils in the carburetter will 
increase rather than decrease. 

The gas man has found a way out of the diffi- 
culty which consists in using a checkerbrick-less 
carburetter. The coke collects in the bottom of this 
apparatus and can be easily removed from it. The 
trouble with choked-up checkerbrick is thereby en- 
tirely removed. 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlack 


STOREKEEPERS 


The storekeeper is fast disappearing all over this 
broad land; like the horse trader, he has served a 
purpose. We are happy to say that “the storekeeper 
type” is fast vanishing in the gas industry—and now, 
as never before, merchandising men are coming into 
their own—even those who only a few years ago 
hooted “this high-flying idea man,” have come 





around and in numerous cases claim, “we told you 
so.” We know of one pioneer of merchandising for 
gas companies who about ten years ago was the 
laughing stock of the whole industry because he 
advocated the sale of kindred merchandise by these 
companies—he was so ridiculed that he left the in- 
dustry, which since has stolen his thunder, and gave 
his ideas to another industry, with the result that 
today he is considered a highly successful business 
man. 


mmm 


GAS COMPANY LINKS UP WITH POPULAR 
FILM PLAY 


W. B. Stoddard 


HE Sioux Falls Gas Company, Sioux Falls, S. 

I D., recently achieved excellent publicity 
through a well-known movie play, “The Road 

to Yesterday.” In conjunction with a number of 
other merchants, this firm took a double page space 
in one of the local papers. Concealed in each ad 
on these two pages was the name and address of 
two people. All of these names were taken from 
a city directory sent Cecil B. DeMille, the pro- 
ducer. Mr. DeMille personally made tke selection, 


thus insuring absolute fairness and that no local 
favorites were being played. A box in the double 
page ad gave the plan: 


The Road to Yesterday 


In each advertisement on these two pages are 
hidden the names of some person residing in 
Sioux Falls or vicinity. Read over each ad care- 
fully—your name may be among them. When 
you find your name simply cut out the ad, take 
it to the merchant in whose space you discov- 
ered it, and he will present you with two tickets 
to “The Road to Yesterday,” which opens at the 
Princess tomorrow. 


The ad of the gas company tied in very cleverly 
with the play: 


The Road to Yesterday—the Road Today 


A Reliable Angleiron Gas Range with Lorain 
will show you the way, and overcome every 
doubt and fear in whole meal cooking, baking, 
canning of fruit and all oven work whatsoever. 

There is not another gas range like it. You 
should plan to have one of these reliable ranges. 


One hundred tickets were offered by the Princess 
Theatre—who were delighted at the publicity given 
their play, and these were distributed among the 
merchants engaged in the publicity stunt. Two 
names were printed at the bottom of each ad, and 
these ads were run for five days with a new pair 
of names for each insertion. 

In connection with the publicity a cooking dem- 
onstration was given during the five days, and all 
who came to the store to get tickets—and of course 
they all brought friends—had an opportunity of see- 
ing how the heat regulator worked. “While no 
direct sales of stoves can be traced to the stunt,” 
said the manager, “we feel that it was well worth 
while, for practically every reader of the paper pe- 
rused our ad for five days in the hopes of finding 
his name therein—and when one reads of a certain 
item for such a length of time it is bound to make 
an impression—and he remembers it when in the 
market for a stove.” 
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PROVES INCREASED PRODUCTION POSSIBLE 
WHEN GAS IS USED AS FUEL 


The Laclede Gas Light Company is using positive 
advertising to prove to production managers in St. 
Louis that “if heat is required you can do it better 
with gas.” Each advertisement deals with a sep- 
arate and well-known St. Louis organization, or 
group of organizations in the same line, utilizing 
gas as fuel to perform a certain kind of work, de- 
tailing a specific case with regard to types of ovens, 
roasters, vats, etc., to which the manufacturer has 
applied gas fuel as well as giving details as to work 
done. This type of industrial gas advertising un- 
doubtedly causes non-users to set up and take notice 
and make investigations regarding the use of gas 
in their shops. 

The Laclede Company claims to “sell gas cheaper 
than any other American company making all its 
own gas,” and uses this fact as a slogan in its ad- 
vertising. This is a good selling point, as the matter 
of “what they buy gas for in Squeedunk” is always 
presented as a factor for argument when the matter 
of industrial gas is first presented to the manufac- 
turer—even though he appreciates that gaseous fuel 
has the jump on solid or semi-solid fuels in a hun- 
dred ways. 


mm mo 


‘WILL YOU BE READY WHEN WINTER 
COMES? 


T is time to get your plans overhauled for the 

winter heating business and to get a definite 

date to start your direct-by-mail and newspaper 
advertising, to display your stock of gas heaters in 
the store and store windows. 

If you have not already secured the various helps 
of the heater manufacturers, it is time to send for 
them, secure whatever they have to offer that you 
can use without waste, lay them all out and build 
your plan around them. Schedule your work so that 
you can secure a definite effect on your customer 
prospects; don’t wait until frost comes and creates 
a demand for you. Create your own demand, point 
out to your customers the disadvantage of being 
caught by a sudden cold snap unawares and unpro- 
vided. Tell them how much may be saved in the 
way of fuel and labor if they will but provide them- 
selves with a Radiant Gas Heater or two for instant 
use on cool mornings or evenings during the early 
fall. 

Open your heater advertising with a teaser cam- 
paign, but do not run your teaser ads too long. 
Folks will follow up your teasers for a few days, 
but when you run them over three or four days 
you are apt to tire them to the point where they 
will lose interest and thus your follow-up advertis- 
ing will also lose its effectiveness. It is also a good 
idea to change your copy as frequently as possible ; 
in fact, we strongly recommend that no copy be 
run over one time. 





Try it out, start your advertising immediately, 
let’s show some real speed in heater sales this fall. 
Everything is in your favor to make this the great- 
est year in the history of the industry for the sale 
of gas-heating appliances, including gas-fired water 
heaters. 

The advertising pages of the American Gas Jour- 
nal will illustrate many of the different types of 
heaters offered the dealer this year. Look them over 
and select a stock that will enable you to say to 
your customers that you have a heater to meet any 
requirement, from the inexpensive cylinder type for 
the shop to the most artistic for use in the living 
room, library or dining room. 


mam mR 
ONE MAN’S STORY 


The other day we asked the commercial manager 
of a light and power company what he thought of 
the gas company as a dealer in “kindred merchan- 
dise,” and he said, “Why, we like it. So far as we 
are concerned, we are glad to see them get into the 
field. As a rule they will handle only first-class 
merchandise, and they will render good service. As 
you know, we are dependent on the development of 
the home field in a large measure. I mean by that 
that if we are to attain the increased volume, year 
by year, and straighten out our load curve, which 
is the dream of every progressive company, we 
must sell a very large volume of household ap- 
pliances. You can readily appreciate the fact that 
the more merchants enter the field who can be 
classed as dependable merchandisers the less grief 
we will have. The more advertising and sales effort 
there is expended, which costs us nothing, yet which 
helps us to attain the desired results—to sell elec- 
tricity—the better we like it. We learned long ago 
that first we must enlighten the customer and sell 
him appliances to consume our commodity—it was 
then that the commercial or new business depart- 
ment was born, and borne at a loss in a great many 
cases. 

“When the gas company came in to help us we 
liked it. Yes, we are glad to have the gas company 
help us, and they help us in more ways than one. 
To illustrate a case I have in mind, the gas company 
sold an electric carpet sweeper to a woman who 
happened to be a good gas customer, that is, her 
home at the time of the sale was illuminated by gas 
lights; it was not wired, but, now that she had pur- 
chased an electric sweeper, she was compelled to 
have the house wired and, as the gas company did 
not do wiring, she called in a local electrician, who 
not only wired her home for the use of a sweeper, 
but who ‘sold her’ on electricity for lights, with the 
result that the gas fixtures were ‘junked’ and the 
gas company lost a lighting customer. Since that 
time several of her neighbors have been sold on the 
idea of electricity in the home. I think the gas 
company helped us a lot there, and it happens every 
day. Yes, we are glad to see them enter the field 
to help us. ‘Kindred merchandise,’ that is, any kin 
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to electric energy, makes good business for us.” 
The moral of this tale, if it has one, would be: 
You have to watch your kinfolks. 


mmm 


FOR THE NEXT MEAL 


For there is always another meal to follow the 
one not being enjoyed by the same token of reason- 
ing it is to be inferred that many of the folks who 
failed to attend the recent gas-range baking contest 
held by the Public Service Company of Colorado, 
and who heard from the “satisfied customer” the 
wonderful gas range used, want to know just what 
one of those will cost. 
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out Just Right 


Remove the doubt. Your best efforts 
should be crowned with success. Perfec- 
tion in your baking. Dainty sweets for 
the tea or a heavy roast for the family. 
that baking perfection can be assured, 


LORAIN iat REGULATOR 


really—if you own a Reliable gas'range equipped with a Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator. ‘ 


and = nickeled 
trim. Large oven, 16xi8 
mmches. 


LET'S PAINT THE PICTURE. Pre- 
pare your Whole Meal; sét the red 
wheel, leaving it in the Lorain Self-Reg- 
ulating Oven'to cook without watching : 
NOW you may shop or devote your 
time as you will, And,.after hours of 
carefree enjoyment, you come home and 
serve as fine a dinner as any family ever 
ate. 


NEW RELIABLE GAS RANGES 


Here in Denver—and on display. Beautifully nickeled trim bordering the 
hard white enamel surfacing, smooth and unblemished—so easy to keep 
spotless. A thing of beauty, your most useful utility—a Reliable. 


All new models and new prices made 
possible by fowered factory costs— 


$42.50 and up. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY of COLORADO 











That the company apprehended such questioning, 
yea, and stimulated a yearning for ownership, the 
local newspapers carried the following advertise- 





ment, and no chalking up of additional sales, the 
whole supply having been sold during the contest- 
demonstration. 
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RIVER ROUGE PLANT 


(Continued from page 114) 


with the water gas produced at this plant, in the 
inlet line to the commercial holder. 


Operation to Date 


The plant and apparatus have been carefully de- 
signed and adapted to its particular purpose and re- 
quirement, as has been proven by operation to date. 
The maximum production over a period of 24 hours 
occurred on February 18th, 1926, and was 16,841,000 
cubic feet. The generator fuel used on this day was 
coke and amounted to 29.25 Ibs. per M cu. ft. Oil 
used was 2.59 gallons per M cu. ft. of gas made, and 
103,100 B.t.u. per gallon of oil were obtained. The 
B.t.u. of the finished gas was 521. During this 24- 
hour period the four sets made gas for 78.8 machine 
hours, and 10.6 machine hours were taken fot 
clinkering. The remaining 6.6 machine hours were 
shut down time due to inability of the distribution 
system to absorb the gas. The gas make per hour 
per machine over this period was 213,000 cu. ft., and 
the make per run was 20,450 cu. ft. A total of 824 
runs were made with a 4 min. and 50 sec. cycle. 

The maximum production day with soft coal as 
generator fuel occurred September 26, 1926, when 
13,673,000 cubic feet of water gas were produced 
with a consumption of 25.58 Ibs. of fuel and 2.63 
gallons of oil per M cu. ft. of gas made, 105,800 
B.t.u. per gallon of oil being obtained. The B.t.u. 
of the finished gas was 527. On this day the four 
sets operated a total of 89.8 machine hours, and 6.2 
machine hours were taken for clinkering. There 
were no shut down periods during the day. 151,922 
cu. ft. of gas were made per machine running hour. 
and 11,366 cu. ft. were produced per run. A total 
of 1,203 runs were made with a 4 min. and 20 sec. 
cycle. 

During October, 1926, with a total production of 
261,000,000 cu. ft. of gas, averaging 8,420,000 cu. ft. 
per day, the maximum day’s production was 10,584,- 
000 cu. ft. and the minimum 802,000 cu. ft., distribu- 
tion conditions, of course, limiting the volumes pro- 
duced in every case. Bituminous coal was used as 
generator fuel, and the consumption averaged 26.93 
Ibs. per M. The enriching oil averaged 2.62 gallons 
per M, yielding 103,900 B.t.u. per gallon, and the fin- 
ished water gas averaged 525 B.t.u. per cu. ft. The 
gas pumped out of this plant on the average day 
in October totaled 15,420,000 cu. ft., of which 8,420,- 
000 cu. ft. was water gas produced at this plant, and 
7,000,000 cu. ft. was relayed oven gas. This was de- 
livered to the distribution system at an average 
pressure of 8 lbs. 

Just at present the plant is not in operation, but 
stands ready to pick up a large load whenever con- 
sumption increases or emergency demands require it 
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CARBURETTED WATER GAS PROCESS 


HE illustration shows an apparatus which is 
patented in United States Patent No. 1,630,316 
for the manufacture of carburetted water gas. 
The process consists in the manufacture of the blue 














gas in the generator 10 and the cracking of the oil in 
the carburetter 11. There are three distinct steps to 
the process. The first is an air blast run, the second 
a steam run including carburetting and the third an 
independent run of free air through the carburetter. 


mm Mm 
GAS SCRUBBER 


panying illustration is composed of a number 
of separable units which are connected together 
for the passage of gas through them in succession. 
Each of these units is composed first of housing 
means for confining the gas and, second, of agglom- 


. a gas scrubber which is shown in the accom- 
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erating means together with velocity-producing 
plate 8 which has openings of relatively small total 
area and an impact plate 16 presenting surfaces op- 
posite to the above openings in the velocity-produc- 
ing plate. The impact plate is also provided with 
openings of relatively large total area. Fourth, 









there are eliminating means which are adapted to 
cause a change in direction of flow of gas while 
presenting a relatively large total open area for 
passage of the gas. Finally there are drain means 
for the removal of the liquid from the bottom of 
each unit, shown at 3 and 6. United States Patent 
No. 1,632,325. 
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OIL GAS 


N the manufacture of gas from oil or tar, which 
is carried out in a hot chamber containing heat- 
retaining material after heating up the appa- 
ratus by burning oil or gas, oil is sprayed into a 
chamber A through nozzles 5 and air introduced 
through inlets 3, the oil being gasified or cracked 
by passage through a heated chamber B to its outlet 
71, from which the vapor and gases pass to a tar 
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pot and heat exchanger 9, in which the oil is pre- 
heated. The temperature is maintained by the in- 
troduction at an inlet 3 of air which is heated by 
the checkerwork and then burns the carbon or lamp- 
black deposited in the upper parts of the chamber 
A. The combustion products, which are mainly 
carbon monoxide, pass with the oil vapor to the 
chamber B. 

The addition of steam from the inlet 6 forms water 
gas. The direction through the chambers A and B 
is periodically reversed, steam being blown in to 
displace unconsumed air before the reversal takes 
place. British Patent No. 269,711. 
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Hartford City Gas Light Co. New Build- 


ing to Be Ready in November 


Hartford, Conn. — Designed_to 
be more in the nature of a busi- 
ness home than an office building, 
and its three stories to be occu- 
pied entirely by the company 
showrooms and offices, the new 
Hartford City Gas Light Company 
building, on lower Pearl Street, is 
expected to be ready for occupancy 
early in November. The cost of 
the building will be well over a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The style of architecture is Ro- 
manesque, and the materials have 
been chosen to produce a rich dark 
color scheme. The chief material 
is an Ohio brick, rarely used in this 
part of the country. It is of vary- 
ing bluish metallic hues. The ma- 


sonry trim is a dark reddish gran- 
ite, quarried in Michigan. The fa- 
cade on the street floor embodies 
three arches, the center one over 
the entrance and the outside ones 
over the display windows. Two 
solid bronze columns will support 
the center arch and the interior 
ends of the other two. 

The building has an eighty-seven 
foot frontage, and goes back near- 
ly 100 feet. The interior is to be 
done in Italian renaissance, the 
first two floors to be used as dis- 
play rooms, and the upper floor for 
the executive offices and clerical 
force. The building was designed 
by Franklin James Hunt, of the 
firm of Buck & Sheldon. 





Nominating Committee Recom- 
mends Retention of Present 
Officers of Commer- 
cial Section 

New York. — The nominating 
committee of the Commercial Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Associa- 
tion has made its report to the 
managing director, Alexander For- 
ward, unanimously recommending 
the continuation of the present of- 
ficers for the coming year, as fol- 
lows: 

For chairman, J. J. Burns, the 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

For vice-chairman, G. M. Karsh- 
ner, Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York, New York. 


Commission Increases Rates 

Rates of the C. E. Jackson Gas 
Company at Shirley, Ind., have 
been doubled by the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission. The new 
rate is 80 cents for each 1,000 cu- 
bic feet, with the retention of the 
$1 minimum monthly rate. 


Four Hundred Attend Gas Co. 


Cuero, Texas.—Over four hun- 
dred people attended the “open 
house” of the Southwest Gas Com- 
pany, when the attractive office and 
display room in the Graves build- 
ing was opened to the public for 
the first time. The affair was 
more in the nature of a social func- 
tion when friends met for pleasant 
“confab,” discussing, however, the 
attractions of the gas ranges on 
display and the pleasures in pros- 
pect for all the housewives of 
Cuero when natural gas becomes a 
reality. 

Added to the social success of 
the evening, local managers of the 
office announced that six ranges 
were sold during the evening and 
other prospective consumers tenta- 
tively selected stoves. 

Mrs. Leonora Standifer has ar- 
rived in Cuero to give cooking 
demonstrations. Mrs. Standifer is 
a nationally known home econo- 
mist expert and will be able to im- 
part many new ideas of cookery to 
the housewives of Cuero. 








Indianapolis, Ind——The Peoples 
Natural Gas Company and the 
Central Fuel Gas Company, both 
of Rushville, Ind., have been sold 
to the Insull interests and will be 
combined into the Central Fuel 
Company, according to announce- 
ment of William J. Henley, presi- 
dent of the Central Company, who 
will be the only Rushville man on 
the board of directors of the new 
organization. The consideration 
was not made public. Henley said 
the new company will erect a large 
holder for a reserve supply of ar- 
tificial gas to be piped in and to 
be used in emergencies in the win- 
ter when the supply of natural gas 
is low. An option for the purchase 
of the two companies was signed 
two weeks prior and the remainder 
of the purchase price has just been 
paid. 


OFFICERS ARE RETURNED 
BY GAS COMPANY 


Senator Bloomfield Minch to Be 
President for Another Term 


Bridgeton, N. J.—Following a 
very interesting meeting, the new- 
ly elected directors of the Bridge- 
ton Gas Light Company met and 
elected their officers. -The officers 
elected were the same as those who 
served last year. 

Following are the officers for. 
this year: 

Bloomfield H. Minch, president. 

Edward P. Bacon, vice-presi- 
dent. 

William C. Mulford, secretary 
and auditor. 

Jacob B. Jones, superintendent 
and treasurer. 

Mrs. Ethel L. Harwood, assist- 
ant treasurer. 

Seorim DuBois, Jr., assistant 
superintendent. 
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Ammonium Sulphate in Great Britain 


In the following table are shown 
the official statistics of production 
in England and Wales of ammonia 
products during the past three 
years: 

Note—Of the total quantity of 


ammonia products, the equivalent 
of 24,449 tons was manufactured 
as concentrated ammoniacal liquor. 
The balance of 240,243 tons con- 
sisted of other ammonia products 
(sulphate, chloride, nitrate, etc.). 


Amount of Ammonia Products Manufactured in 1926 Expressed as 


Sulphate (2534% NHs) 





1926 1925 1924 
From Liquor Produced in— Longtons Longtons Long tons 
EE Saeed nkddasectie toes 132,477 148,945 151,161 
Other works (including coke 
ovens, iron works, producer- 
gas, synthetic, etc.).......... 132,215 201,667 211,019 
Re bs Aire cut uilonainalbues 264,692 350,612 362,180 


Operations in Scotland during 
1925 and 1926 are reviewed in the 
table that follows: 


i 
From iron works .............. 
Preah GGie OVOMS .........6ccces 
From producer gas ............ 
From shale Ee 


(4 eee 
i Ae. Pore 


The ammonia is expressed as 


pure sulphate: 776 tons were ob- 


tained as concentrated liquor am- 


monia and 323 tons as ammonium 
chloride. About 90,000 tons of tar 
were dehydrated and partially dis- 





Salts of Tar Pitch 
Ammonia. Distilled. Products. 
Long tons Long tons Long tons 

18,719 132,522 25,053 
816 11,114 5,418 
2,965 6,777 3,067 
2,405 3,217 1,856 
eer 
58,800 153,630 35,394 
78,905 188,827 54,265 
tilled for road purposes. Scotch 


coal is said to yield nearly twice 
as much tar and ammonia as that 
obtained from imported coal. 





Franchise Being Considered 


Rantoul, Ill—Franchise to sup- 
ply gas for this community is be- 
ing considered by the council, and 
the Paxton (Ill.) Gas Company, a 
subsidiary of the Central Cities 
Public Service Utilities Co., has-al- 
ready submitted application for 
the franchise, although others are 
anticipated. The Paxton terms fix 
a 75 cents a month service charge, 
a rate of $1.80 a thousand for the 
first 2,000 feet and 10 cent reduc- 
tions for each 5,000 feet above that 
figure. Meanwhile a Chamber of 
Commerce committee is gathering 
figures of the costs of gas fur- 
nished in other communities of this 
listrict with reference to the com- 
arative costs of gas and electrici- 
y for fuel purposes. 


German Benzol Production Stim- 
ulated 


The Benzol Cartel of Bochum, 
controlling 90 per cent of German 
benzol production, states in its an- 
nual report just issued that coke 
output stimulated by the British 
strike in 1926 permitted it to in- 
crease benzol production to past 
record levels. Record production 
was in 1925 with an output of 
235,000 metric tons. An important 
development during 1926 was the 
conclusion of a treaty between the 
Cartel and the Reichskraftsprit 
G.m.b.H. of Berlin, covering pro- 
duction and sale of fuel mixtures 
for internal combustion engines. 
At the end of 1926 the Cartel also 
concluded a delivery contract with 
the German-Russian Naphtha Syn- 
dicate involving purchases of gaso- 
line from Russia for a period of 
years. (Trade Commissioner W. 
T. Daugherty, Berlin.) 


Natural Gas Assn. of America and 
American Gas Assn. Offi- 
cially Consolidate 

New York.—The following offi- 
cial joint statement announces the 
consolidation of the Natural Gas 
Association of America with the 
American Gas Association: 

“To the Gas Industry of America: 

“We take pleasure in announc- 
ing that, all essential details being 
complete, the Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation of America and the Ameri- 
can Gas Association are amalga- 
mated into a single body under the 
name of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, Inc., as of August 1, 1927. 

“All elements of the gas industry 
in North America, manufactured 
and natural, are now one body, 
united for the advancement of the 
industry and the development of 
its usefulness to the people whom 
it serves. 

“Alexander Macbeth, President, 
American Gas Assn 
“N. C. McGowen, President, 
Natural Gas Assn. of America.” 


* ¢ # 


Gas Expert to Report on Fort Col- 
lins Piping 

Denver.—A report on the possi- 
bilities of piping natural gas into 
Denver from Fort Collins is ex- 
pected to be given Mayor Staple- 
ton shortly. 

The report is being made by A. 
C. King, Chicago engineer, who 
returned from the oil fields north 
of Fort Collins, where he investi- 
gated the feasibility of such a plan 

King refused to comment on his 
findings until the report was 
turned over to citv officials. 

. = 7. 
Hickory Planning to Purchase 
Gas Plant 


Hickory, N. C.—The city of 
Hickory is officially in the market 
for a gas plant. At the meeting of 
the city council an invitation for 
proposals from gas concerns was 
sent out, and it is understood that 
several companies will take up the 
matter with the city fathers when 
they meet again. “Just mention 
that you want to buy something,” 
said Mayor J. D. Elliott this morn- 
ing, “and your days of peace are 
over unless you make the pur- 
chase.” 
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Two Basic Reasons for America’s 
Supremacy 


America’s pre-eminent position 
today is based on the wisdom and 
foresight of the makers of the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution in guaranteeing 
the right of individual initiative 
and private enterprise, as opposed 
to governmental ownership and 
control according to P, H. Gads- 
den, vice-president of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., and presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Chamber of Commerce. A second 
basic principle, according to Mr. 
Gadsden, was that no state should 
have the right to levy taxes on in- 
terstate commerce. 


“These two great national poli- 
cies,” says Mr. Gadsden, “have 
contributed more than any others 
to the position which we have at- 
tained as the most prosperous na- 
tion in the world. The one ac- 
counts for the inventive genius— 
the consciousness that advance- 
ment was limited only by industry 
and ability—the freedom from the 
paralyzing effect of social caste 
and the deadening influence of 
rigid class distinctions. 


“The second principle has made 
us a self-sustaining nation with 
markets extending and expanding 
to keep pace with the extraordi- 
nary development of our resources. 
The ability to market the products 
of field and shop over a territory 
comprising more than 3,000,000 
square miles with a population of 
over 100 millions, coupled with a 
transportation system covering 
this entire area, has so stimulated 
production that we have evolved 
the American doctrine of mass 
production. In no other way can 
we account for the fact that, 
whereas at the founding of this 
government the total wealth of the 
world was about 100 billions, the 
wealth of the United States today 
is estimated to be in excess of 240 
billions. 


“How else can we account for 
the fact that with one-sixth of the 
population of the world, we trans- 
form into useful form for the bene- 
fit of mankind over 50 per cent of 
the raw materials of the world: 
thet in the United States is found 


over 50 per cent of the railroad 
mileage, 60 per cent of telephone 
service and 90 per cent of the au- 
tomobiles ? 

“American prosperity is based 
upon the close and intimate co- 
ordination of our political philoso- 
phies with our economic interests, 
and will continue only as long as 
we foster and encourage the indi- 
vidual initiative and private enter- 
prise of our citizens.” 


EXTEND GAS CONSUMPTION 


Laclede Interests Book Industrial 
Contracts in St. Louis Area 


St. Louis——The recent acquisi- 
tion of the Laclede Gas Light 
Company in St. Louis by the Har- 
ley L. Clarke interests has directed 
attention among utility men to the 
extension of industrial gas con- 
sumption in the industrial territory 
of St. Louis. 

According to officials of the 
Utilities Power and Light Cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Clarke is 
president, several new contracts 
have been booked by the Laclede 
Company for a substantial volume 
of gas to be used in industrial 
plants in that section, while nego- 
tiations now under way are ex- 
pected to add other important con- 
tracts to the Utilities Power and 
Light System. 


ss s+ ¢ 


Orange Expects Natural Gas by 
End of the Year 


Orange, Texas.—The New York 
office of the Moody-Seagraves 
Company, Inc., has approved all 
plans and specifications for the gas 
system at Orange and shipment of 
materials to this point will be 
started soon, according to advices 
received here by Turner T. Wal- 
lis, secretary - manager of the 
Orange Chamber of Commerce, 
from Harvey S. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

Orange will be the first point in 
Texas where the gas system will 
be installed by the companies pip- 
ing gas from several of the great- 
est fields in Louisiana. 


Bryan Gas Company Announces 
New Rate 


Bryan, O.—The new gas rate 
here went into effect July 1, the 
city council at its last meeting ac- 
cepting the $1.85 rate offered by 
the company. A rate of $2.85 has 
been charged here for several 
years. 

Domestic consumption rates for 
the next three years will be: First 
5,000 feet, $1.85 per thousand; sec- 
ond 5,000 feet, $1.60 per thousand; 
third 5,000 feet, $1.35 per thou- 
sand: fourth 5,000 feet, $1.10 per 
thousand, and all over 20,000 feet, 
85 cents per thousand. 


A reduction of ten cents per 
month will be allowed when bills 
are paid on or before the 10th of 
the following month. The mini- 
mum charge per month will be 
$1.25. 

Several towns in Williams, Ful- 
ton and Henry counties are served 
from the gas plant at Bryan. 


* ss 


Waurika Gas Line Mains Com- 
pleted 


Waurika.—Work of laying the 
gas mains here has been completed 
and gas turned on for service. 
Many homes have had connections 
made and service installed for pres- 
ent use, but it is stated many 
householders are waiting to make 
connection for heating this win- 
ter. Only a small crew of work- 
men is still here. The gas service 
is controlled by the Community 
Natural Gas Company. 


Company Chartered to Manufac- 
ture Stoves and Gas , 
Producers 


Albany.—King Gas Corporation, 
Kenmore, Erie County, has been 
chartered at Albany, with $200,000 
capital, to manufacture stoves and 
gas producers. Robert J. Fowler, 
James H. Butcher, Bertha Butch- 
er, 181 East Hazeltine Avenue 
Kenmore, are directors and sub- 
scribers. Henry Stern, 720 Mu- 
tual Life Building, Buffalo, is at- 
torney for the corporation. 
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WORK STARTED ON EQUIP- 
MENT FOR GAS PLANT 


Construction of Bench of Nine Re- 
torts Is Begun—Ready Oct. 1 


Fond du Lac, Wis. — Work has 
been started by the United Gas 
Improvement Contracting Com- 
pany on a bench of nine retorts at 
the gas plant of the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company on 
West Johnson Street. 

The crews are excavating for 
the foundations and much of the 
material is already on hand. R.W 
Landnesser is superintendent of 
construction for the U. G. I. and 
W. S. Field is accountant. Mr. 
Landnesser will have charge until 
August 15, when he will be relieved 
by C. S. Hand, who has had charge 
of all work on the Fond du Lac 
plant. 

Officials expect that the new 
bench will be put in service Octo- 
ber 1. With this construction 
completed the plant will have 36 
retorts. The capacity of each 
bench is 200,000 cubic feet daily. 
When the present installation is 
completed, two of the older 
benches will be rebuilt. They have 
been in service approximately ten 
years. 


NEW GAS DEVICE PROVES 
POPULAR 


Modern Refrigerator, Citizens Co. 
Reports, Meets Good Demand 


Indianapolis—While the public 
is always more or less reluctant 
about readily taking up with newly 
developed appliances for various 
uses, such is not the case in regard 
to the new gas refrigerators, ac- 
cording to officials of the Citizens 
Gas Company. Throughout the 
country, they said, the new refrig- 
erators are being looked upon in 
the same light as a range, hot 
water heater or other modern gas 
conveniences. They are regarded, 
it was said, as a practicable, up-to- 
date household appliance. 

The gas refrigerators were first 
introduced to “gas men” them- 
selves at the convention of the 
American Gas Association last au- 
tumn in the East. 





Convention Calendar 


September 


12-16—Pacific Coast Gas As- 
sociation. Annual convention, 
Hotel Casa del Ray, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. Clifford Johnstone, 
executive secretary, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 











Prairie Gas Firm Buys 19,000 


Acres 


Amarillo, Texas. — The Prairie 
Oil and Gas Company has pur- 
chased 19,000 acres of the C. L. 
Kilgore ranch in Moore and Sher- 
man Counties for $140,000. 

Its yearly rentals for ten years 
and other considerations makes the 
Kilgore income for ten years $255,- 


The Prairie will drill a well on 
the ranch early in 1928. 


Most of the land was bought to 
augment its gas acreage, which is 
expected to furnish gas for the 
Denver and Kansas City gas lines. 


Fertilizer Prospects Fair 


Coal-gas manufacturers desirous 
of marketing ammonium sulphate 
in the fertilizer trade will welcome 
the announcement by E. L. Rob- 
ins, president of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, that all agri- 
cultural areas except the cotton 
belt will undoubtedly use more 
chemical plant food this year than 
in any other season since the war. 
Even in the cotton belt, with a 
present price of 17 cents as com- 
pared with 11 cents a pound last 
December, the prospects for fer- 
tilizer consumption are much bet- 
ter than had been anticipated. In 
view of the direct relationship be- 
tween tonnage of fertilizer sold 
and tonnage of ammonium sul- 
phate required, this indicates that 
the domestic ammonia market is 
not likely to suffer as much as 
some pessimistic forecasts have 
prophesied. 





Faribault Building $350,000 Gas 
Plant 


Faribault, Minn.—A _ three-unit 
gas producing plant, to cost ap- 
proximately $250,000, is being 
built here as part of a building 
program launched three months 
ago. 

One unit, the retort house, is 40 
feet square, 80 feet high and of 
hollow tile construction, where the 
coal is heated to extract gas. 

A second building in the pro- 
gram is the condenser house, to re- 
move ammonia and tar'from raw 
gas. A boiler room will be housed 
in this unit, built entirely of steel 
and hollow tile. 

The third unit is a meter house, 
to be about 20x30 feet, two stories 
high. 


Engineers Inspect New Gas Con- 
tainer of Western States 


Stockton, Cal—Members of the, 
Stockton Chapter of the American 
Association of Engineers visited 
the plant of the Western States 
Gas and Electric Company to in- 
spect the new gas container that 
is being built. 

James E. Kelley, superintendent, 
guided the engineers. The con- 
tainer is now under construction, 
and when completed in _ three 
months will have a capacity of 
2,000,000 feet. 


SEEKS GAS FACTS 


Kirk Asks Figures from 350 Amer- 
ican Cities 

Houston, Tex. — Public Service 
Commissioner Kirk has sent out 
inquiries to over 350 cities through- 
out the United States seeking in- 
formation about their natural gas. 
He sent these inquiries to cities of 
25,000 population. He was gather- 
ing information on natural gas 
consumption, rates, supply and 
contract prices. He has received 
replies from about 60 cities, which 
have supplied him all this informa- 
tion. 
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WORK STARTS ON GAS PLANT 


Blakeslees Will Begin Dredging 
at Once—Next Summer Set 
as Time Limit 


New Haven.—With the award of 
a contract to the C. W. Blakeslee 
& Sons by the Koppers Company 
to build a dyke, seawall and pier, 
the work on the big gas plant in 
Waterfront Street, on the east 
side of the harbor, has actually 


started. In a few days a contract - 


for the dredging operations will be 
let by the company. 

This is in preparation for the 
site for the plant and the work on 
the ovens, it is expected, will be 
underway by next December and 
the plant in operation late next 
Summer, according to present cal- 
culations. 


* + * 


Northern Power Awarded Miles 
City Franchise 

At the recent election in Miles 
City, the Minnesota Northern 
Power Company was awarded gas 
franchise for the city. As a re- 
sult, work will begin immediately 
by the Hope Engineering & Sup- 
ply Company on its $700,000 con- 
tract for the construction of ap- 
proximately 70 miles of 8-inch 
pipe line from the Cedar Creek gas 
field, north of Baker, Mont., to 
serve consumers in Miles City and 
Terry, Mont. Distribution plants 
will be built in both cities. 


eS 8 8 


Renovo Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany Placed Under New 
Management 

Renovo, Pa.—J. R. Paull, of New 
York City, purchased the property 
of the Renovo Consolidated Gas 
Company and has placed it under 
the management of Ganette, See- 
lye & Fleming, of Harrisburg. 

C. I. Carlson, of Harrisburg, has 
been appointed manager of the 
Renovo system. The new com- 
pany will extend the gas to include 
South Renovo and East Renovo. 

The Renovo Consolidated Gas 
Company was organized in 1912 
by five leading citizens of Renovo, 
who were the late Captain E. T. 
Swain, George L. McCloskey, the 
late A. E. Grugan, D. F. Spangler 
and Dr. W. Morehouse, who is now 
residing at Lancaster. 


Petition Filed for Sale of Gas 


Approval of a contract for sale 
of gas by the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to the Northern In- 
diana Power Company for con- 
sumption by Huntington, Ind., pa- 
trons of the latter company, is 
asked in a petition filed with the 
Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion. 


* ¢ 8 


Sumatra Ammonia Market 


All imports of anhydrous ammo- 
nia into Sumatra are supplied by 
Germany and England, according 
to a consular report to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. This ammonia is used as 
an anti-coagulant for use with 
rubber latex by one American 
company having extensive rubber 
plantations in that country. About 
20 to 30 tons monthly are used 
The report does not indicate why 
American anhydrous ammonia 
producers have not been able to 
enter this market. 


* * * 


Bills Must Be Paid Before 20th of 
Month, Users Are Warned 


Hornell, N. Y.—Delinquent con- 
sumers of gas in this district who 
neglect to pay their bills before 
the 20th cf the month are in dan- 
ger of having their meters removed 
withuut further notice. 

The Hornell Gas and Light Com- 
pany has announced that this meas- 
ure may be rescrted to as a solu- 
tion of the problem of collecting 
tardy gas bills. 


* * * 


Gas Heating System to Be In- 
stalled in Vernon Courthouse 


Vernon. — An inspection of the 
Wilbarger County Courthouse for 
the purpose of having it piped to 
supply the building with gas for 
heating purposes is now being 
made to ascertain the approximate 
cost of the improvement. The 
piping of the court house and 
other equipment for gas heating 
are expected to be completed be- 
fore next winter. 


Pittsburgh Gas Men Gather to 
Talk Problems 


Clarksburg, W. Va. — Officials 
and employees of the Pittsburgh 
and West Virginia Gas Company, 
a subsidiary of the Philadelphia 
Company, held a meeting and din- 
ner in the Waldo Hotel and dis- 
cussed mutual problems of the 
company. 

Among those who gave short 
talks were A. W. Robertson, of 
Pittsburgh, president of the Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia Gas 
Company; Alfred Hulbert, of 
Pittsburgh, vice-president; M. C. 
Schneider, of Pittsburgh, general 
manager of operations, and A. F. 
McCue, of Fairmont, of counsel for 
the company. 

Among those present at the 
meeting and dinner were W. A. 
Carver, of Clarksburg, general 
superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Oil Company; R. F. Dolan, his as- 
sistant; T. W. Engle, Grafton; G. 
T. Bradley, Littleton; Lawrence 
LeMasters, Clarksburg; G. L. 
Heinerman, Weston, division su- 
perintendent; Judson Bonsall, 
Clarksburg, superintendent of com- 
pressing stations, together with 
fifteen foremen from various parts 
of the State. 

Frank Batt, superintendent of 
gas measurements, Pittsburgh; R. 
A. Tarbert, Hundred; F. A. Miller, 
Downs; Joseph Mackey, Central; 
P. E. Jackson, Reed; W. B. Wor- 
ley, Skin Creek; T. K. Dulaney, 
Burnsville; O. L. Tustin, Glen- 
ville; S. L. Montgomery, Clarks- 
burg, operating engineer; G. H. 
Nelson, Jr., field engineer; Clyde 
Booth, Littleton; Clark McMas- 
ters, Clarksburg, and William 
Sheets, Weston. } 

The purpose of the meeting was 
to bring about a better under- 
standing between officials and men 
in the ranks. It was one of a se- 
ries which the company is holding. 


* = * 


Pueblo May Get Aztec Gas Line 


Pueblo, Colo.—A survey of a 
new natural gas line from the 
Aztec-Farmington area of New 
Mexico will be made in this sec- 
tion soon with intentions of sup- 
plying Pueblo with natural gas at 
the lowest possible rate, it was 
learned. 





